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There is NO 
Most important part 

of a WRIGHT ENGINE 





"fT-'HIS little rocker arm”, said a Wright work- 
J. man, "could cause as big a 'bust’ as a broken 
master rod”. The 
his realization that his job, 
how small, involves a responsibilit; 
as important as that for the 
engine, is typically Wright, 
is what is meant by the expression 
"Wright engines have 
important part”. Every 
throughout the Wright 
knows he is forging one 
and that the strength of that 
perhaps must span an ocean — is dependent 
the link he makes. 

Every part — however small — is made with the 
same care as every other part. The steel for a tiny 
nut or bolt is heat-treated, machined, inspected, 
tested and retested with the same scrutiny, the 
same vigilant alertness, the same refusal to pass 
anything but perfection.as characterizes themaking 
if a master connecting rod. 
This knowledge of respon- 
sibility, permeating every 
individual workman in the 

** 
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Wright factory, is what makes Wright engines 
good. They are designed right, made by special in- 
dividual method in every tiny part; built care- 
and slowly by men who know they 
making an unusual product... one 
whose performance the eyes of 
world may rest at any moment. 

faded. The day 
his 

Engine, the Wright op- 
force paraded through town, 
man was their leader: each man felt 
it was the perfection of his work that 
made the Lindbergh achievement possible. 
Lindbergh’s engine was their engine. 

There is "no most important part "in a Wright en- 
gine. Each part carries the full responsibility of per- 
formance, because failure in any part is failure in the 
whole... For more than a decade Wright has been 
building engines with just such care as this ... to pro- 
duce aircraft power plants that measure up to the 
higheststandard ofexcellence 
...an unchanging policy 
which explains Wright 
engine performance. 
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Progress Desired Sales and Service 


F OR a few days prior to the start of the Class B New 
York to Los Angeles derby there was considerable 
controversy relative to the eligibility of six planes to com- 
pete in the race. Those who registered complaints did 
so on the ground that the planes in question were special 
racing planes and not stock models as stipulated in the 
rules of the event. The defending pilots maintained 
that their entries were stock models and that the rules 
had been complied with in every requirement. Argument 
followed argument, but finally sportsmanship prevailed 
and, with the exception of one entry, all of the complain- 
ing pilots started the race, even though they felt that 
they did not have a chance to place in the money. 

To say that the “racing planes” were not eligible would 
seem to be incorrect in view of the fact that they complied 
with the rules. To say that the pilots of the other entries 
had no grounds for complaint would be equally incorrect, 
for the reason that they had entered planes which they 
considered to be the best obtainable in stock model planes 
according to the rules. Therefore each pilot who entered 
that race was correct in his beliefs according to his inter- 
pretation of the rules. 

In order to avoid any future misunderstandings, it 
would seem altogether fitting for cross country derby rules 
committees to be most explicit in just what is an eligible 
type of plane and what is not. However, if it is decided 
that planes similar to those which caused so much dissen- 
sion in the Class B derby this year are not to be re- 
garded as stock models, then a race for “hush-hush” planes 
should be added to the program of cross country events. 
Competition aids most materially in the development and 
perfection of a plane or an engine. It spurs each manu- 
facturer on to go the other fellow one better with the re- 
sult that aeronautics in general is benefited. In a certain 
sense it has been competition that has given us tho 
planes and engines that we have today. In the matter of 
war aircraft each country has bent its efforts to produce 
something better than its neighbor across the border or 
across the seas. And in the matter of commercial air- 
craft each individual manufacturer has striven to turn 
out a product for which there will be a greater demand 
than that of another manufacturer. 

By all means let there continue to be stock model der- 
bies, for, regardless of individual piloting skill, like the 
National Air Tours these derbies bring out the best and 
the worst in a plane or an engine. But, let there be no 
possible chance for a misinterpretation of the rules, and 
for those planes which do not come under the stock 
model class let there be a separate derby. Progress in air- 
plane and engine design is what the industry is striving 
for most of all. 


A LTHOUGH the manufacture of airplanes, engines, 
accessories and equipment may be rightfully regard- 
ed as a year ’round business, from the standpoint of mak- 
ing sales there are certain times of the year when business 
is on the rise, and times when business is at more or less 
of a standstill. Naturally, these conditions are not ap- 
plicable to the aircraft industry alone. One finds them 
existing in practically every industry. 

Taking the automotive industry as an example, it is 
immediately agreed that the greatest number of cars sold 
in a year are sold during the spring and early summer 
months, and that very few cars, as compared with the 
total sales of the year, are sold during the late fall and 
winter months. Perhaps it is for that reason that auto- 
mobile shows are usually held in January, February and 
March. And perhaps, also, it might prove a good idea 
for the aeronautic industry to hold its major aircraft show 
at that time of the year. 

However, whether the aeronautic industry should follow 
the lead of the automobile industry in the matter of hold- 
ing shows, is something to be determined as time goes on. 
The point to be born in mind right now is that the aircraft 
manufacturer will do well to follow the lead of the auto- 
mobile manufacturer as regards the latter’s efforts during 
the “off seasons.” 

In order to obtain profitable national distribution, the 
successful automobile manufacturer had to build up a live 
wire distributor and dealer organization. And added to 
that he had to build up a service organization, which, as 
time has proved, was most instrumental in the prosperity 
of his business. To this ground work he devoted his 
entire energy during slack seasons. He lent his co-opera- 
tion in the matter of planning sales campaigns and adver- 
tising campaigns, and he selected new distributors and 
dealers to take the places of the “mistakes” that he had 
weeded out. In short, he did everything possible to create 
more future business for his distributors and dealers. 

Some members of the aeronautic industry have realized 
the importance of a national selling and service organiza- 
tion and are now in the midst of their establishment, while 
others are content for the present with “factory to user” 
sales. The former are to be congratulated, and the latter 
should be made to see the light. It will be to their own 
advantage to commence at once the ground work that is 
necessary if a progressive national sales organization is 
to be established. For those who are not of the opinion 
that the expense of building up such a selling and service 
organization is warranted at this time, it is pointed out 
that the daily increase of competition virtually demands 
the expenditures if the manufacturers in question are to 
hold their positions in the field five years hence. 
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By Charles F. McReyxolds 


T he Los Angeles Aeronautical Exposition and 1928 
National Air Races, certainly the greatest series of 
aeronautical events yet staged in one city within a 
period of a little more than a week’s time, are now aviation 
history. 

Whatever else may 1* said about the management and 
accomplishments of the activities so recently concluded, 
it must be admitted that the general conception and final 
staging of the 1928 Air Races and allied activities was 
greater in its scope than any aerial presentation formerly 
witnessed in this country. During the nine days of the 
meet there were over 400,000 paid admissions and at 
least as many more persons witnessed the flying from out- 
side the grounds. Arrangements of every sort were 
worked out to the smallest detail so that the great crowds, 
and the hundreds of racers, were handled to the mutual 
satisfaction of everyone. 

Although the attendance on Saturday, September S, 
was a bit disappointing due to a lack of any race events 
and the failure of the advertised mass flight of civilian 
airplanes to get under way, interest increased tremen- 
dously over the week end and the stands were jammed 
throughout the remainder of the show. 

The Army, Navy and Marine Corps fliers were the 
whole show until Thursday, September 13, thrilling the 
crowds with the closed course races, formation and stunt 
flying. Although the widely heralded flying locomotive 
stimulated considerable amusement when maneuvered 
overhead on Saturday by Waldo Waterman, its creator. 



Handling planes at Mines Field. Men in white are 
students of the Warren School of Aeronautics. (Warren 
School of Aeronautics photo.) 
its career as a funmaker was shortly ended when Harry 
Crandall crashed it through the north fence while attempt- 
to take off. This vehicle was equipped with cowcatcher, 
piston rods, smoke stack, bell, whistle, engine cab and 
spare passengers built and painted on, but had no visibility 
and no exit so was probably well out of the way. A1 Wil- 
son amused the crowds daily with his stunting in a built 



II'. V. Davis, Jr., Mr. Murray, Lieutenant Tomlinson and 
Lieut. A. P. Storrs 

up model of the old 1910 Curtiss Pusher biplane equipped 
with a Curtiss OX5 engine, while the "Flying Pickle,” 
tailless biplane designed by Prof. A. A. Merrill of the 
California Institute of Technology and built and flown 
by Merle Kelly never failed to bring gasps of wonder- 
ment from the spectators. 

The Navy twice demonstrated its aerial smoke screen, 
laying a complete wall of vapor across the field with two 
scout planes flying at an altitude of approximately 500 ft. 
This screen was effective for from five to ten minutes 
in spite of strong westerly winds. 

Most popular of all the flying events was the daily 
performance of the three “Sea Hawks,” Lieutenants 
Tomlinson, Davis and Storrs. Many experienced pilots 
stated that this daily exhibition of formation stunting 
was the most perfect demonstration of flying control 
that they had witnessed. Flying in the standard Boeing 
fighters equipped with Pratt and Whitney “Wasp” en- 
gines these men performed almost every stunt evolution, 
in formation, and at altitudes often below 100 ft. Taking 
an afternoon at random, on Tuesday they took off at 
4:45 p.m., gained altitude and dove in V formation, per- 
forming three loops successively before the stands while 
in close formation and not more than 200 ft. high at the 
bottom of each loop. Next, figure eights in perfect V 
formation, diving turns and zooms with a formation so 
tight that the inner wings of the flanking planes seemed 
to almost touch the tail of the leader. Two demonstra- 
tions of a trick formation with Lieutenant Tomlinson 
flying inverted while his companions completed the V 
by dropping into a half roll and flying on the side of 
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the fuselage for the length of the field. Next, a left roll 
in formation so close that the wings seemed to almost 
collide as they rolled over, then a single loop and a_ per- 
fect Immeiman in close V formation, a double shift to 
regain the original formation positions, a shift to echelon, 
a dive past the stands in perfect line as though for review, 
followed shortly by a demonstration of the squirrel cage 
loop in which the planes enter the same loop and fly as 
many as six loops each chasing the tail of the one in 
front. The exhibition was completed by individual dives, 
rolls, tailspins. inverted flights, slow and fast rolls, and 
Immelmans. On one occasion Lieutenant Tomlinson 
roared past the stands at an altitude of not over 75 ft. 
and rolled over on his back when directly in front of the 
stands, recovering by climbing while still inverted and 
rolling to normal flight while in the climb. 

Lindbergh Leads the ‘'Musketeers" 

Although the stunting of the “Three Musketeers" of 
the First Pursuit Group. Selfridge Field, was marred 
by the crash of Lieut. J. J. Williams when he failed to 
recover from an inverted flight at a dangerously low 
altitude, Col. Charles Lindbergh volunteered to lead his 
former classmates. Lieutenants Cornelius and Woodring 
for the remainder of the race period. The flying of this 
trio was the feature of the afternoon from Wednesday. 
September 12, to the close of the meet. 

The many parachute jumps were popular at all times 
and every type of parachute used seemed to function 
with equal effectiveness. 

Due to the proximity of the ocean the night program 
was consistently chilly and did not at any time attract 
a capacity crowd. Al Wilson's nightly fireworks flight, 
an elaborate display of rocket fireworks and an excellent 
vaudeville presentation served to amuse the shivering 
crowds. A nightly demonstration of parachute landing 
flares and of a neon tube signaling device used by the 
California Aerial Transport Co., also livened up the eve- 
ning performances. 

Monday, "Navy" Day, was opened by a model flying 
contest early in tlie morning which attracted several hun- 
dred persons. The flight of 161 naval planes in mass 
formation at noon was also an interesting feature. A 
strafing attack by the VB2B Squadron U. S. Navy, in 
which the planes dove at great speed from all directions 
upon an imaginary enemy was a good demonstration of 
the value of" such tactics’ in war time. Although Earl 
Rowland with his Warner Scarab engined Cessna mono- 
plane was first of the Class A transcontinental racers to 
arrive, it was not until late Tuesday night that he was 
officially announced the winner. 

Due to delay in starting the Class B and C racers from 



A Marine Corps Curtiss “Falcon" in a sleep bank with left 
wing tip "cutting the grass.” 


New York, they did not finish until Wednesday, and 
Tuesday was therefore chiefly featured by military forma- 
tion flying and closed course races. Special Event 5, a 
c'osed course race of ten laps around the five mile course, 
for Marine Squadron 8 only, was won by’ Lieutenant 
Cushman, time 23 min., 14 sec., speed 129.12 m.p.h. Ser- 
geant Pounders was second with a speed of 128.66 m.p.h. 
and Lieutenant Wodarczyk took third place with an aver- 
age speed of 128.5 m.p.h. 

The California Class A race planes came in a little 
sooner than expected when H. S. Myhres flying his Kinner 
engined Simplex monoplane reached Mines Field shortly 
after 1 :30 P. M. Only eight other fliers finished this 
race, nineteen having been entered. This was partly due 
to several of the entrants being transcontinental entrants 
( Continued on page 949) 



The "Sea Hawks" taking off in formation for their daily stunting exhibition. 
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Inside the Exposition 
Building 


By Andrew R. Boone 


T WO hundred and fifteen airplane manufacturers 
and distributors, makers of accessories, aviation 
clubs and chambers of commerce, occupied the big 
pavilion at Mines Field during the recent National Air 
Races and Aeronautical Exposition arranged through the 
energy and money of Los Angeles individuals and cor- 
porations. 

It was an undertaking infinite in detail and correspond- 
ingly large in cost. The crowds, of course, came primarily 
to see the races. Spectacular advertising could be built 
around these events to better effect than around a more 
prosaic collection of airplanes and parts. 

On the whole it seemed that the races and stunt 
flying distracted the attention of most of the visitors 
from the exhibits. During all the flying events, even 
when the stands were filled to overflowing, the exhibition 
hall was comparatively empty. Of course, many persons 
really interested in aviation studied the exhibits with care, 
and gathered much valuable information, but on the whole 
the crowd just sauntered through the exhibition hall on 
its way to and from the racing events. Those exhibitors 
who had been at the Detroit indoor show felt that the 
crowd there showed a much more active interest in their 
products. 

Although there were many nationally distributed prod- 
ucts represented at the Los Angeles exposition, the 
exhibits had a distinctly Western flavor. At least half 
the planes were shown by local distributors, and many of 
the others were planes that are not well known east of 
thff Rockies. In the matter of accessories the same thing 


held true. A considerable part of the accessories shown 
were distinctly local. 

Those who roamed through the mammoth building, 
which contained 200,000 sq. ft. of floor space, had oppor- 
tunity to examine the 38 planes, skeletons of planes and 
appurtenances thereto, and the various other offerings 
ranging from airport equipment to new helmets. For 
purposes of organization of this article, the planes will be 
discussed first, while later the smaller showings will be 
described. 

Absence of Novel Ideas 

The exposition was marked by the absence of “spec- 
tacular,” or new and novel ideas. This is significant. More 
than one exhibitor and visitor remarked that it indicates 
a stability in the design and manufacture of airplanes 
which bids fair to be reflected in their cost to the user or 
consumer. Changes here and there indicated the manufac- 
turers are alert to the necessity of improvement where 
improvement is possible. Casual observers, of course, 
would miss many of these points, yet it was interesting 
to note that large crowds gathered around one of the 
Douglas Co. booths to examine and discuss an unfinished 
Douglas 02H, a Liberty motored Air Corps observation 
plane, carrying two passengers and capable of a speed of 
140 m. p. h. This and a Vought “Corsair” were the only 
two modern military or naval planes in the exhibition. The 
skeleton of the 02H revealed the intricate construction 
of an airplane not apparent in the finished job. This 



Two attractive exhibits in the Exposition Building. Left, Wright Aeronautical Corp. Right, Scintilla Magneto Co., Inc. 




Left, a unique display of the Advance Aircraft Co. Right, the Mahoney-Ryan Aircraft Corp. display. 


unfinished plane, from an educational point of view, was 
said by some visitors to be the most interesting and in- 
structive in the show. 

Elsewhere the Douglas concern held the center of the 
stage again, literally as well as figuratively. In the exact 
center of the building at 10 P. M„ the second night of 
the exposition, there was unveiled and presented for the 
first time to the public, the Douglas Ambassador mono- 
plane. a three-place open plane for general use. It is pow- 
ered with a Wright “Whirlwind” engine and has a high 
speed of 140 m. p. h. This plane has a wing span of 35 ft. , 
chord of 6 ft. three inches, and a wing area of 212 sq. ft. 
Overall it measures 22 ft. six inches, and stands eight 
feet high. The plane has a gasoline capacity of 60 gal. It 
lands at a speed of 55 m. p. h. It is interesting to note, 
also, that it will climb 900 ft. during the first minute and 
has a service ceiling of 14,500 ft. It weight empty 1,750 
lb., carries a useful load of 780 lb., has a wing loading of 
11.95 lb. per sq. ft., and a power loading of 11.20 lb. per 
horsepower. 

Western Air Express occupied a prominent position 
with a Fokker F-10, whose luxurious upholstery attracted 
many favorable comments. These planes were purchased 
by arrangement with the Guggenheim Foundation for use 
on the “model airline" between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. In front of the Fokker and nearer the main 
entrance stood the Maddux Airlines’ tri-engined Ford, a 
12 passenger all-metal plane. The Maddux line has seven 


In addition to the Ford plane, two other all-metal planes 
were exhibited. The Pmdden all-metal monoplane stood 
near the Ford. Just before the opening of the exhibition 
it was announced that the company's name had been 
changed from the Prudden-San Diego Airplane Co. to 
the Prudden Airplane Corp. For the first time, the com- 
pany exhibited the “Wasp’ powered plane and announced 
performance figures. This is the plane which is adver- 
tised as being “built like a bridge.” Among its features 
are ei<dit places, dual control, overstuffed furniture, non- 
shatterable glass and conveniences. The plane weighs 
fully loaded 5,065 lb. The pay load is 1,200 lb. It has 
an initial climb of 750 ft. per minute, sendee ceiling of 
12,000 ft., absolute ceiling of 14,000 ft., high speed of 
114 m. p. h. and landing speed of 59 m. p. h. 

Thaden Plane Arrives 

On the second day of the exposition the Thaden all- 
metal monoplane was flown in from San Francisco. This 
is a three passenger plane, powered with a 150 hp. Comet 
engine. It was the first plane offered by Thaden to the 
public. This plane has a high speed of 120 m. p. h. and 
cruises at 96 m. p. h. It presents an unusual feature in 
wing flaps, to be used for drag or slowing the plane’s 
speed for landing purposes. These are located at the 
trailing edge of the wing, close inboard, and are operated 
by the pilot, who “winds” them down and back into place. 

(Continued on page 962 ) 


Two of the many well laid out exhibits at the show. Left, Eclipse Machine Co. Right, Kendall Refining Co. 
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T HE cross-country races held ill connection with the 
National Air Races at Los Angeles have shown 
great improvement over the similar ones flown last 
year from New York to Spokane, according to Valentine 
Gephart, secretary of the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion. In addition, Mr. Gephart stated that they have 
shown the way to further improvements in any such 
events that may be held in future. 

The chief advance of this year’s races over those of 
last year, he declared, was the shortening of the flights 
between control points and the addition of another over- 
night stop, making four instead of three, as in the first 
transcontinental race. 

“This has helped reduce the strain on the pilots,” he 
said. "It has always been a considerable mental drag 
on a flier to fly all day and then spend half or three 
quarters of the night in checking his engine to be ready 
for the next day's flight. 

“I think this probably will be cured next year by re- 
quiring that a mechanic be carried in all these contests. 
Then the pilot can fly and the mechanic can do the other 
work. The provision of mechanical staffs at control 
points will not serve the purpose; a pilot wants to have 
his own trustworthy man do the work. Then if' there 
is any error he has someone who can be held directly 
responsible. 

"This will lighten the burden all around. Why, do 
you know that one plane started in the Class A race from 
New York that had not even had a flight test since in- 
stallation of a new engine for the trip? “Tex” Rankin 
worked until 1 a. m. the day of the start, getting ready 


.. Lane 


Gephart added that the contests had proved conclu- 
sively the value of the* new production engines intended 
to replace the Curtiss 0X5. 

"I have talked to every pilot who finished the light 
plane races,” he said, “and not one of them has reported 
any difficulty whatever with any of the new engines which 
have been approved by the Department of Commerce. 
On the other hand, I heard a number of complaints with 
the plumbing of the old war-time engines. There has 
been some talk of barring the war-time engine entirely 
from these races but it probably will eliminate itself auto- 
matically.” 

First Three Warner Powered 

The Class A derby from New York to Los Angeles 
developed some of the stiffest competition shown in any 
of the cross country races. Won by Earl Rowland in a 
Cessna, it was a struggle all the way between his plane, 
the Travel Air flown by W. H. Emery and an American 
Moth whose pilots were Robert Dake and Theodore 
Taney. All three were powered with Warner air-cooled 
radial engines. 

Less than an hour’s difference was shown in the elapsed 
time of all three. The spectacular feature of the contest 
was a struggle between Rowland and the Dake-Taney 
entry; Entery in the main just kept a steady drive, not 
getting much the the limelight. However fie did some 
beautiful flying during the race. 

Rowland took his Cessna out in front at the start 
and held the lead until after leaving Abilene, Texas. On 
(Continued on page 94 7) 




that leg of the flight Dake and Taney overtook him, 
though their flying time continued longer than his. I-atcr 
Rowland regained the lead and was the first to land at 
Mines Field, the terminus of the race. 

The fliers had fair weather most of the way. Over 
the first leg of the flight, to McKeesport, Pennsylvania, 
fog was encountered and over Ohio there was plenty of 
rain, but aside from this the skies were clear and the 
worst meteorological conditions encountered were the sud- 
den swirls and peculiar winds of the arid southwestern 

In fact, the weather was too good for the wishes of 
some of the pilots who knew the country well and had 
hoped to utilize their knowledge by getting through passes 
the others did not know and could not find in thick 
weather. As Tex Rankin said “It wasn't necessary to 
do any navigating : all a fellow had to do was to pick 
up the mountain peaks on his map and set his course by 

Fiery Man for Himself 

There were some instances of pilots hanging back to 
follow comrades who knew the country better but gen- 
erally the race was flown "every man for himself.” Luck 
entered into it in some degree, as it does in all aviation 
events of that sort, and tfie chance of a late awakening 
at Kansas City was said by some pilots to have made a 
potential difference in the finish. 

It was said that members of the race committee there 
ordered some of the pilots not awakened until a later 
hour than the men themselves had named. This was 
made the basis of a protest. 

The Kansas City committee, however, decided against 
the protestants after investigating the circumstances of 
the affair. Telegraphic advices to this effect were given 
Chairman Dudley Steele of the contest committee at Los 
Angeles and thereupon the official times were promul- 
gated, showing Rowland the winner. 

The protests were signed by all the pilots in the race 
except Rowland and Dake and Taner. Had the protests 
been allowed Emery would have been the winner on 
elapsed time. 

Several pilots expressed approval of the changed con- 
ditions. as compared with last year's race, as regards the 
length of daily flights. Last year there were three over- 
night controls on the New York to Spokane Class A 
race ; this year, for a distance more than 300 mi. greater, 
an additional night control was provided and a number 
of day controls added. This reduced the average flight 
from 300 or 400 mi. down to 175 to 200 mi. It also gave 
opportunity for many more cities to have some active 
connection with the race. 


Rowland, winner of the race, is 30 years old and was 
once rejected for service with the Army aerial forces. 
When inability to pass the physical examination kept him 
out of this activity 4 he took up the study of aviation's tech- 
nical aspects. Later he bought his own p.ane and flew 
Gov. Carroll Cone of Arkansas around that state in a 
political campaign. 

Emery said the race showed plainly the great progress 
made ill aviation since last year's Spokane contest. He 
praised the re-arrangement of stops to shorten the flying 



Pilot and passengers of the "Wasp" powered Lockheed 
I ega, winner of the Class C Derby. Left to right, John C. 
Halliburton, Robert IV. Cantwell and Eric P. Halliburton. 


day for the pilots. Dake and Taney declared the race 
showed the remarkable progress made in light plane de- 
velopment. They said they had flown all the way with 
safety as their motto. 

The official time of each of the first six place winners 
was as follows: 



Hard luck dogged the heels of the Class B transcon- 
tinental racers from New York to Los Angeles and. 
even after they had arrived, uncertainty continued for 
some time as to who had won. Unofficial elapsed times 
( Continued on page 94 7) 
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Conventions 



in 


Los Angeles 


F IVE national conventions, held in Los Angeles 
during the week of the National Air Races and 
Aeronautical Exposition, brought many illuminat- 
ing facts to light and provoked considerable thought on 
the part of those who attended. The meetings started 
on Tuesday and continued until Saturday at noon. These 
sessions began with the Commercial Airplane Manufac- 
turers’ section of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America and wound up when the National Aeronau- 
tical Association closed the doors on the final day. 

The conventions were as follows: Commercial Air- 
plane Manufacturers’ section of the A. C. C. A., the So- 
ciety of Automative Engineers, the N. A. A., the Cali- 
fornia Development Association’s aviation conference and 
the National Airport Executives. The Professional Pilots’ 
Association was listed as a new association, but its mem- 
bership includes chiefly residents of Los Angeles. 

Aircraft Manufacturers Well Represented 

Possibly the deliberation of the various organizations 
should be presented chronologically. Such being the case, 
let us consider the manufacturers' discussions. Fully 90 
per cent of the industry was represented at the two-dav 
session at which J. Don Alexander presided. Among 
those in attendance were the following: 

C. J. Brucker, Advance Aircraft Corp.; R. E. Lees, 
Advance Aircraft Corp.; Walter Beech, Travel Air Mfg. 
Co. ; E. E. Porterfield, American Eagle Aircraft Co. ; 
E. A. Johnson, Johnson Airplane and Supply Co.; W. L. 
Velie, Jr., Mono Aircraft, Inc.; R. S. DePew, Fairchild 
Aviation Corp. ; Thomas Hamilton. Hamilton Aero Corp. ; 
Mr. Angleburt, Hamilton Metal Plane Co.; Mr. Irvin, 
Irvin Parachute Co. ; O. R. Haueter, Alexander Aircraft 
Corp. ; A. J. Edwards, Joseph Kreutzer Co. ; George 
Prudden, Prudden Airplane Corp. ; Allan Lockheed, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. ; Victor Roos, Swallow Airplane Co. ; 
Allan Sullivan, Aeromarine-Klemm Co.; E. H. Nelson, 
Boeing Aircraft Corp.; Maj. Lester D. Gardner, Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce; John Harding, Aero- 
nutical Chamber of Commerce; A. H. Kreider, Kreider- 
Reisner Aircraft Corp., R. A. Rearwin, Rearwin Aircraft 
Corp., Herbert Thaden, Thaden All-Metal Plane Co.; 
M. M. Brockway, Crown Motor Coach Co.„ Airplane 
Division; J. J. Murray, Aircraft Holding Corp.; F. J. 
Johnson, Scout Aircraft Corp. ; Frank Tichenor, publisher 
of ‘‘Aero Digest;” Earl D. Osborn, publisher of Avia- 
tion; George Newbold, business manager, Aviation; 
Andrew R. Boone, Aviation ; C. S. Jones, Curtis Flying 
Service; Maj. C. M. Young, U. S. Dept, of Commerce, 
and Messrs. Brown and Condon, Spartan Aircraft Corp. 

On the call of the chair, John Harding, Jr., secretary, 
read the minutes of the meeting held at Detroit. These 
were approved. As requested by those present, the chair 
asked Major Gardner to explain the recent divisional 
reorganization of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 


merce. To this request, Major Gardner complied and 
thanked the manufacturers for their faith and trust in 
him by recently electing him president of the Chamber. 
Major Gardner explained that he always has been a 
friend of aviation. Fie expressed the wish that every 



Senator Hiram Bingham of Connecticut, newly elected 
president of the National Aeronautic Association. 


manufacturer will call upon him and his organization 
for assistance if needed. 

The chairman at this point explained the divisional 
election of vice-presidents of the Chamber, and outlined 
the recent organization of the south central division at 
Wichita. Following further discussion, the group voted 
to adopt the plan of electing a committeeman from each 
division, these to elect their chairman at the meeting 
which will be held during the International Aeronautical 
Exposition in Chicago, Dec. 1-9. It also was the sense 
of the meeting that the boundaries of the six regional divi- 
sions should be determined by the home office of the 
Chamber. 

The preliminary work having been accomplished, the 
members moved rapidly to discussions of material prob- 
lems. A standard form of sales agreement was dis- 
cussed and discounts of various sorts were considered. 
The members voted to attend the Chicago exposition in 
( Continued on page 955) 
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Some Side Lights and 
High Lights 


The Wright Aeronautical Corp.’s booth contained the 
largest radial air-cooled engine in the world, the Cyclone, 
which develops 550 hp. and is the big brother of the 
famous Whirlwind. 

Keystone showed a continuous film of aircraft build- 
ing, cotton dusting and flying. 

San Diego Air Service Corp. felt jubilant over the 
success of the Warner Scarabs. Roy Campbell, Jr., man- 
ager, recently completed the first Scarab installment on 
the coast in a Travel Air, to be used by his school. 

Miss Bessie Davis, secretary and assistant general man- 
ager of the Pioneer Instrument Co., is the only woman 
aircraft executive who makes air selling tours by plane a 
regular business. She assisted at the Pioneer booth. 
On her way to Los Angeles she visited five manufactur- 
ers and sold instrument equipment for approximately 
1,100 airplanes to be constructed during the next 16 
months. 

Willie Willingham flew the new Thaden all-metal 
monoplane in for the Show. He was not accompanied 
by Mr. Thaden, who drove down in order to have a car. 
Automobiles were needed to run 13 miles fro and to 
Los Angeles. The new Thaden embodies several new 
features. 

When the airplane manufacturers’ section of the Na- 
tional Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce met in the big 
tent immediately west of the pavilion, speakers were 
forced to compete with rattling dishes from the cafeteria 
and army and navy planes diving overhead. 

In addition to placing an exhibit in the show. Union 

011 Co., provided the broadcasting of information and 
news of the races over three California radio stations. 
Don Forker, announcer, only worked at the talking job 

12 hours daily. 

the 


nd surfacing the field. Soon 
Los Angeles will be inau- 
i the Ryan monoplane will 




Kinner Aircraft Corp. demonstrated • 
field. Bob Starkey flew it in. 

Walter Beech flew in from Wichita in a new Travel 
Air Transport, which carries six passengers and two 
pilots, with dual control of course. J. M. McConaughey 
was the pilot. O. G. Harned, salesmanager, and Markus 
Murdock, newspaper man, accompanied them. 

l nearby Clover Field for 


W. M. Gray flew in from Palm Springs, Calif., to tell 
folks about their new municipal airport. It is a mile 
long and a quarter-mile wide. At present workmen are 


building three steel hangars 
a daily passenger service tc 
gurated. G. E. Flaherty i 
operate the line. 


The unveiling of the new Douglas Ambassador was 
right pretty, with a motion picture touch. When the 
plane was unveiled Gary Cooper stepped from the cock- 
pit. Norman Sproul of Ambassador Airways acted as 
master of ceremonies, while Don Douglas, Harry Wetze- 
land, Harry Arthur, Jr., were presented to the crowd. 

This race-exposition-convention business proved tough 
on some folks, especially representatives of the aviation 
magazines. Three going at once and 13 miles apart. 

Approximately 900 individuals manned the exhibits and 
booths in the exposition building. A large crowd was 
present even before the doors opened. Fully 3,000 per- 
sons served the exposition and races, including navy and 
army pilots and mechanics, soldiers and police officers, 
as guards, and program and soda pop dispensers. 

And thanks to the women of Inglewood, where the 
show really was held, and nearby communities, beautiful 
flowers decorated the hall. Fresh daily! 

Just to digress a moment. Admiral Moffett couldn’t 
get into his box without a ticket. The boys apparently 
did not know an admiral from a gate crasher. 

T. C. Ryan, Siemens engines distributor, flew in a cou- 
ple of days after the show started in his Monocoupe to at- 
tend his booth, held jointly by Ryan and Pacific Tech- 
nical University. 

Bradford, Penna., sent M. C. Loutt and D. C. Thro 
of the Kendall Refining Co., to grace the show. 

The Show was held almost in the heart of the oil 
producing district, west and south from Los Angeles. 
An oil well burned on Thursday and contributed some- 
thing to the crowd’s entertainment and the owner’s ex- 
pense. 

Get ’em while they’re hot— ice cream cones a dime— ice 
cold pop, right here— Lady, I’m sorry, there aren’t any 


While the show was in progress, Maj. Lester D. Gard- 
ner spoke to the City Club of Los Angeles and congrat- 
ulated southern California on having “more airports, 
more registered planes, more airplane factories, more 
passenger air lines and more air passengers than any 


other section of the United States. 

( Continued 


i page 937) 
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Program of National Air 
Safety Sessions is Issued 

Various Papers Will Be Read by Well Known 
Authorities on Aeronautical Subjects 


NEW YORK, a. — A lull program of the a viation sessions of the 

First National Aeronautical Safety Conference has been issued. The con- 
ference, which is under the joint auspices of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund 
for the Promotion of Aeronautics and the National Safety Council, will be 
held in conjunction with the Seventeenth Annual Safety Congress at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, October 4-5. On the program of the 
sessions, which are open to all and which begin Thursday morning October 
4, are the following speakers and the subjects of the papers that they read. 

Structural Analysis and Design, Ted 


Wright, Chief Engr.. Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Co., Garden City, Long Island. 

Inspection of Airplane Structure and 
Materials in Construction and Operation, 
Edward P. Howard, Asst. Chief, Air Reg- 
ulations Div., Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Structural Reliability from the Operat- 
or's Point of View, Wesley L. Smith, Supt. 
Eastern Div., National Air Transport, Inc., 
Cleveland. 

Airport and Landing Field Design from 
a Safety Point of View. H. H. Blee, 
Senior Business Specialist, Aeronautics 
Division. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Airport Operation irorn a Safety Point 
of View, Maj. John Berry, manager Cleve- 
land Airport, Cleveland, O. 

Lighting as an Aid to Safety in Naviga- 
tion, c. F. Hingsburg. Chief of Airways 
Division, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Directional Radio as an Aid to Safe Fly- 
ing, Dr. J. H. Dellinger, Senior Physicist, 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce. Washington. D. C. 

Medical Aspects of Safe Flying, Dr. 
L, H. Bauer, Medical Director, Air Regu- 
lations Division Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Thursday Afternoon 

The Desirable Aerodynamic Character- 
istics of an Airplane from a Safety Point 
of View. Prof. Alexander Klcrnin. Daniel 
Guggenheim School of Aeronautics, New 
York University, New York City. 

The Desirable Flying Characterises of 
an Airplane from a Safety Point of View, 
Thomas Carroll, Chief Test Pilot, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Langley Field, Va. 

Airway Selection from a Safety Point of 
View, Harold Pitcairn, president, Pitcairn 
Aviation, Inc., Philadelphia. Marking of 
Airways, Woody Hockaday, Aeronautics 
Div. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Operation of Aerodrome from 
Point of View of Safety. Maj. L. F. Rich- 
trd, Croydon Aerodrome. London. England, 
Communications as an Aid to Safe Flying, 
J. C. Hunsaker, Asst, to vice president. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York 
City. Instrument Navigation and Fog Fly- 
ing, Lieut. A. F. Hegenberger, U. S. Army 


Air Corps, Wright Field, Dayton, 0. 

Outstanding Requirements for Safety in 
Airships, Lieut. Com. C. E., Rosendahl. 
U. S. S. Los Angeles, Naval Air Station. 
Lakehurst, N. J. Safety of the Airship 
and the Airplane for Transoceanic Opera- 
tion, Hon. Edward P. Warner, Asst. Secy, 
of the Navy for Aeronautics, Navy Dept., 
Washington, D. C. General Safety Pre- 
cautions for Aviation in Italy with Nota- 
tions Covering Non-rigids and Scmi-rigids, 
Sgr. Molfese, Director Civil Aviation Italy. 
Rome, Italy. 

Friday Morning 

Laboratory and Service Tests of Engine 
Safety, Dr. FI. C. Dickinson, Chief, Heat 
& Power Div., Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Safety Requirements of an Aircraft Engine 
and Its Installation, Charles L. Lawrance, 
president Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
Paterson, N. J. Field Service and Main- 
tenance of Aircraft Engines. (Speaker to 
lie announced later.) 

Inspection and Maintenance in Air 
Transport. Major C. C. Mosely, vice-presi- 
dent Western Air Express, Los Angeles. 
Control of Operations in Air Transport, 
Col. Paul Henderson, vice-president, Na- 
tional Air Transport, Inc., Chicago. Or- 
ganization of Weather Service for Safe 
Flying on an Airway, Dr. C. G. Rossby, 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promo- 
tion of Aeronautics, New York City. 
Meteorology as an Aid to Safe Flying, Dr. 
W. R. Gregg, Asst. Chief, U. S. Weather 
Bureau, Dept, of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Private Flying and Ownership, 
Sherman M. Fairchild, president Fairchild 
Airplane Manufacturing Corp., New York 
City. Operation of Aircraft on Non-Schc- 
dulcd Flying, William B. Stout, president 
Stout Metal Airplane Co., Division of 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit. 

Friday Afternoon 

The Modern Power Plant from the Point 
of View of Safety, (a) George Mead, 
Chief Engineer. Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Co., Hartford. Conn, (b) Dr. Otto Madcr, 
German Expert on Aircraft Power Plant, 
Dessau, Germany. Fire Prevention in the 
Modern Airplane and Recent Experimenta- 
tion, Capt. Oliver P. Echols, U. S. Army 


Four Approvals 
Newly Granted 

WASHINGTON, D. C— Two 

aircraft engines, one airplane, and 
one propeller have lately been is- 
sued aproved type certificates by 
the Aeronautics Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The two engines are: No. 7 — 
Curtiss Conqueror GV-1570 (gear- 
ed 2 to 1) 12 cylinder Vee water 
cooled, 600 h.p. at 2400 r.p.m.; 
No. 8— Curtiss Chieftan H-1640, 
12 cylinder radial air cooled, 600 
h.p. at 2200 r.p.m. Approved plane 
type certificate No. 72 was award- 
ed to the Cessna Monoplane 
Model AW, four place cabin, War- 
ner Scarab engine developing 110 
h.p. Aproved propeller No. 2 is 
the Monoid air screw made by 
Paragon Engineers, 8 ft. 8 in. di- 
ameter, 5.45 ft. pitch. 100 h.p. at 


Air Corps. Wright Field, Dayton, O. 
Fire Prevention Work in French Aero- 
nautics, M. Sabatier, French Aeronautical 
Expert. Paris, France. Requirements and 
Training for a Commercial Pilot, Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh. Requirements and 
Training of Ground Personnel, Com. E. E. 
Wilson, U. S. N., Chief of Staff, Aircraft 
Squadrons, U. S. S. Langley. 

Safety of Passengers, Maj. R. H. Mayo, 
British Representative, Daniel Guggenheim 
Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics, 
London. England. The Parachute in 
Passenger Flying, Maj. E. I.. Hoffman, 
U. S. Army Air Corps, Wright Field, 
Dayton. O. Accident Analysis, Dr. J. S. 
Ames, Chairman, National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, Washington. D. C. 
Federal Legislation Relative to Safctv. 
Hon. William P. MacCrackcn, Jr., Asst. 
Secy, of Commerce for Aeronautics De- 
partment of Commerce Washington. D, C. 
Municipal Legislation Relative to Safety, 


Continental Enters Field 


DETROIT MICH. — Establishment of 
an aeronautical division by the Continental 
Motors Corp. is reported here. This newly 
formed unit is to be under the supervision 
of Robert Inslcy who has been for the 
past eight years assistant chief of the 
United States Air Corp. materials division 
at Wright Field, Dayton, O. 

Three air cooled radial engines of five, 
seven, and nine cylinders have been de- 
veloped, it is said, and it is expected that 
production will start on a seven cylinder 
radial air cooled engine early next year. 


Aviation at Oregon Fair 


SALEM, ORE.— The Oregon State Fair 
is devoting one day of the exposition to 
the interests of aviation. The Fair opens 
September 24 for one week. 
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Whitney and Walgreen 
Buy Sikorsky Planes 

NEW YORK, N. Y.— Delivery was 
made recently by Harry Payne Whitney, 
New York sportsman, on an amphibian 
sesquiplane, Type S-38, produced by the 
Sikorsky Manufacturing Corp., College 
Point, L. I. The plane is powered with 
two Pratt & Whitney Wasp engines, de- 
veloping 400 h.p. at 1900 r.p.m. 

Several changes were made in the stand- 
ard cabin arrangement of the plane which 
is in other respects a production model. 
Two chairs with high adjustable backs 
are provided in the cabin and a small couch 
has been placed on one side. Opposite the 
couch is a folding cabinet which, when 
opened, may be used as a card table. 



Interior view of Sikorsky Amphibian re- 
cently delivered to Harry Payne Whitney, 
showing conch, cabinet and cltatrs 
Two sliding windows separate the pas- 
sengers’ and pilots’ compartments and 
make it possible to control the ventilation 
more easily. The lavatory, which has been 
placed on all models since the first, occu- 
pies the rear baggage compartment and is 
accessible from the cabin by removing the 
three steps. A complete description of the 
Standard Type S-38 amphibian appeared 
in the July 28 issue of Aviation-. 

Another Wasp powered S-38 is to be 
delivered in the near future to Charles R. 
Walgreen, of Chicago. This plane will 
also be a production model, but the cabin 
arrangement has not yet been decided upon. 


Ford Orders 10 Moto-Meters 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.— Re- 
ceipt on an order from the airplane divis- 
ion, Ford Motor Co., for 10 Boyce Moto- 
Meters for indicating oil temperatures is 
announced by the Moto-Meter Company, 


Charter for St. Louis Firm 

ST. LOUIS, MO.— The Cardinal Air- 
craft Corp. has been chartered in St. Louis 
by Sears Lehmann, 239 West Gate Street, 


Seek to Solve 

Air Problems 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— Co- 
ordinated efforts to solve two 
aviation problems, namely, use of 
low-powered radio sets on com- 
mercial passenger planes and the 
muffling of airplane engines, was 
jointly undertaken recently by 
Burgess Laboratories and Uni- 
versal Air Lines, when F. H. 
Schnell and William Jack, repre- 
senting the Burgess interests con- 
ferred here with officials of the air 
line company. 

Experimental work on the two 
projects will be conducted on 
planes in the Twin Cities-Chicago 
passenger service of the company. 


Many Planes in Races 
Used Flightex Fabrics 

NEW' YORK, N. Y. — Flightex Fabrics, 
manufactured by the E. S. Twining Co., 
New York Gty, were used on the major- 
ity of planes competing in the Trans- 
continental Derbies of the National Air 
Races, according to a report here. 

In Class A of the races there were 37 
planes starting out of which 30 were cov- 
ered and taped with Flightex Fabrics; 
in Class B, 13 of the 20 employed these 
fabrics; and in Class C, out of four start- 
ing, one used Flightex and two plywood. 

Flightex, which exceeds Government re- 
quirements, has been used on many of the 
planes well-known to the public. Among 
these are Colonel Lindbergh's Spirit of St. 
Louis, the Fokkcr Southern Cross, and 
John Wood's Waco flown to first place in 
the 1928 National Air Tour. 

Metal Aircraft Corp. 
Building 10 Flamingos 

CINCINNATI. O. — Officials of the 
Metal Aircraft Corp. here announce the 
beginning oi production of 10 Flamingo 
all metal planes. Two of the aircraft, 
it is said, will probably be completed be- 
fore the company moves into its new 
factory near the municipal airport. 

The original Flamingo, damaged sev- 
eral months ago and lately restored, was 

credited with a top speed of 135 m.p.h. 
in a recent contest. The plane, powered 
with a Pratt & Whitney Wasp engine, 
has a cruising speed of 128 m.p.h. 


A.S.M.E. in Fuels Conference 

CLEVELAND, O.— The Second Na- 
tional Fuels Meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers has just 
been completed here, the conference having 
begun September 17 and closed September 
20. The Fuels Division of the Society 
sponsored the meeting. 
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Three Firms Get 
Stock in Scintilla 

Curtiss, Pratt SP Whitney, and 
W right Jointly Secure 
One-Third Interest 


NEW YORK, N. Y.— A stock pur- 
chase was recently concluded in which 
the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc, 
the Wright Aeronautical Corp. and Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Co. jointly secured 
a third interest in the Scintilla Magneto 
Co., of Sidney, N. Y. The terms of this 
sale also provide under certain conditions, 
for the purchase by the three aircraft en- 
gine manufacturers of a full half interest 
in the company. 

The purpose of this purchase of Scin- 
tilla stock was said to be to insure not 
only for the three engine manufacturers 
but for the entire aeronautical industry 
a steady supply of Scintilla aircrait mag- 
netos and to provide funds for expansion 
of production sales and service as well 
as development and experimental work. 

Three new directors of the Scintilla 
company representing the engine manu- 
facturer were elected following this stock 
purchase. They arc: Frederick B. 

Rentchler. president, Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Co. ; Frank B. Russell, vice-presi- 
dent, Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc. ; 
and Richard F. Hoyt, chairman of the 
board, Wright Aeronautical Corp. 

Flook Named Scintilla President 

William Flook, president of the Amer- 
ican Brown-Boveri Electrical Corp., was 
elected to the presidency of the Scintilla 
company in place of Lawrence R. Wilder. 
The following officers of the company 
were reelected for another year: T. Z. 
Fagan, and H. Hanni, vice presidents, and 
George Steiner, secretary and treasurer. 

The output of Scintilla aircraft magnetos 
at the Sidney plant is now 100 per day. 
The company employs 350 persons and is 
working 24 hr. a day. 

The expansion program of the Scintilla 
company includes a new factory building 
now under construction which will add 
40,000 sq. ft. to the plant 


Auto Finn Sells Monocoupes 

KANSAS CITY, MO.— Marmon Mo- 
tors, Inc., is finding its sideline of selling 
Monocoupe planes a good one, it reports. 
A number of these planes have been sold 
and the firm now awaits more of the 
craft from the manufacturer at Moline, 
III. Barton Stevenson is manager of the 
airplane department of Marmon Motors. 


Chickasha Gets School 


CHICKASHA. OKLA.— The Oklahoma 
Air Transport Co. has opened a flying 
school at Chickasha. This firm is also 
operating schools at Elk City, Norman, 
and Oklahoma City. 
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Keystone Building 
Transport Plane 


Cyclone Powered “Patrician" to 
Carry 20 Passengers and 

Weigh 15,000 lb. 


BRISTOL, PA.— According to a recent 
announcement made by Edgar N. Gott, 
president of the Keystone Aircraft Corp., 
a new type of transport plane has been de- 
veloped by the company. The design of 
the plane is based on experience gained in 
the creation of a number of models of 
heavy, weight carrying bombers for mili- 
tary service, which include the well known 
"Pirate" and "Pathfinder.” 

The new model, which is to be known 
as the “Patrician," is a 20 passenger mono- 
plane, having an all-metal structure and a 
wing span of 90 ft., an overall length of 
63 ft. and a height of 13 ft. It is pow- 
ered with three Wright Cyclone engines, 
developing a total of 1,575 hp., which, it is 
estimated, will give the plane a high speed 
of 155 m.p.h., a cruising speed of 130 
m.p.h., and a service ceiling of 16,100 ft 
It is said that the plane will fly with any 
two engines and will maintain a flat glide 
with but one in operation. When loaded 
with fuel for 4 ’/i hr., 1,000 lb. of baggage, 
express or mail, 18 passengers and two 
pilots, the weight of the plane will be ap- 
proximately 15,000 lb. Four of these 
planes are nearing completion at the Key- 
stone plant and will be ready for test flights 
in the near future. 

Structure All Metal 

Fuselage, wing spars and tail surfaces 
are constructed of welded chrome molyb- 
denum steel tubing and ribs are of alumi- 
num alloy riveted in the form of a truss. 
The structure is fabric covered. Heavy 
ribbed aluminum fuel tanks, having a total 
capacity of 500 gal., are located in the 
center section of the wing and gasoline 
flows by gravity to the engines. Main, 
auxiliary and reserve tanks are provided, 
having individual shutoff cocks and selec- 
tive fuel lines to each engine. Landing 
gear is of the Keystone Oleo strut type, 
utilizing a combination of heavy steel 
springs and oil in an enclosed cylinder 
block. 

Has Sleeping Compartment 

The main cabin has a section 6 ft. square 
and is 19 ft., 6 in. long. Eighteen chairs 
arc arranged in six rows abreast with an 
aisle running lengthwise. By sacrificing a 
portion of the baggage and fuel space, 
provision can be made for six additional 
passengers. A private sleeping compart- 
ment large enough for the installation of a 
standard size berth, has been built in the 
fore part of the cabin, with provision for 
hot and cold running water and toliet fa- 

The cabin is soundproof and excellent 
visibility is afforded for passengers. Equip- 
ment includes a radio set with loud speaker 


Stearmans for 
Air Mail Lines 

WICHITA, KAN.— The Stear- 
man Aircraft Co. of Wichita, has 
just received several mail plane 
orders. One calls for planes to 
be furnished to the Thompson 
Aeronautical Corp. of Kalamazoo, 
Mich. This corporation has the 
contract for the mail lines of 
Michigan which connect that 
state with the transcontinental 
service at Chicago. One plane 
already has been delivered and a 
second is under construction. 
The planes will be used strictly 
for mail work. 


installed in the cabin and a large scale in- 
strument panel for passengers, specially 
constructed by the Pioneer Instrument Co. 
A compartment abaft the cabin provides 
baggage space, lavatory, water supply and 
a patent Keystone refrigeration system. A 
buffet may be included as optional equip- 
ment. Complete dual control is installed in 
the pilots' cockpit forward. 

The Specifications 

Length overall 63 ft. 

Height 13 ft. 

Wing span 90 ft 

Wing area 1.000 sq. ft. 

Weight, light 8.S0S lb. 

Fuel (4)5 hr. cruising) 2,295 lb. 

Crew (2) 320 lb. 

Passengers (18) 2.880 lb 

Baggage 1.000 lb. 

Pay load 3.880 lb. 

Total weight 15.000 lb. 

Estimated performance (full load) : 

High speed 155 m.p h. 

Cruising speed 130 mph. 

Stalling speed 59 m.pdi. 

Ceiling 16,100 ft. 

Climb at sea level 1.150 it. per min. 

Endurance (cruising speed) 6 hr. 
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Cincinnati Race 
Entries Named 


Rowland, Collyer, Goebel, Wood, 
Dake and Taney Seek 
Yeiser Trophy 

CINCINNATI, O.— Among those en- 
tered in the Henry C Yeiser trophy race 
scheduled to start at Los Angeles and 
finish here September 23 are Earl Rowland, 
winner of the Class A prize, New York- 
Los Angeles race; Capt. Charles B. D. 
Collyer, globe-circling record holder and 
Class C third place winner in the New 
York-Los Angeles derbies; Art Goebel, 
coast-to-coast non-stop record holder ; John 
P. Wood, Class B third place winner and 
winner of the National Air Tour; and 
Robert Dake and Theodore Taney, Class 
A second place winners. 

According to Richard R. Blythe, in 
charge of entries, the route to Cincinnati 
differs from that of the transcontinental 
derbies in that it is farther south. 

In addition to the prizes mentioned in 
the last issue of Aviation, stop-over cities 
along the route arc expected to offer spe- 
cial prizes bringing the total to approxi- 
mately $30,000. 

City Manager Sherrill is chairman of 
the Cincinnati committee and Paul Riddle 
of the Embry Riddle Co. is in charge of 
arrangements at the Eastern terminus of 
the flight. 

All of the planes must reach their des- 
tination before sundown Sunday, Septem- 
ber 23 in order to qualify in the race. The 
Cincinnati committee has offered an addi- 
tional prize of $100 to each plane finishing 
the flight up to that time. 


To Promote Foreign Sales 

NEW YORK, N. Y.— Announcement is 
made by the First Inter-National Com- 
merce Co., 27 Beaver Street, New York, 
that the firm, which engages in interna- 
tional freight forwarding, is ready to assist 
American manufacturers in creating for- 
eign markets. 



Artist’s conception of 20-passenger Cyclone powered Keystone "Patrician," four 
of which are now under construction. 
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Order 150 Planes 
For Taxi Service 

First Official Step of Direc- 
tors of Curtiss Flying 
Service Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.— Placing of a 
contract with the Curtis Aeroplane and 
Motor Corp. for 150 commercial planes 
was authorized recently by the board of 
directors of the newly formed Curtiss 
Flying Service, Inc. This was the first 
official step to be taken in connection 
with the inauguration of the nation- 
wide air taxi and flying school service 
planned by the company, which will also 
act as exclusive sales agent for the Cur- 
tis Aeroplane and Motor Co. The pro- 
gram calls for immediate establishment 
of 25 fields in key cities throughout the 
country. Each of these fields will have 
a school and complete equipment for 
commercial flying and servicing of 
planes. The number of fields will be in- 
creased as the demand arises. 

The enterprise is sponsored by the 
Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Co. and 
banking interests including Blair & Co., 
Inc.; J. C. Willson & Co., the National 
Aviation Corp., and associates. It has 
been announced by this group that no 
public offering of securities will be made 
as the entire issue, excepting the inter- 
est to be held by the Curtiss Aeroplane 
and Motor Co., has been placed privately. 


Mechanic From Army 
Added to Byrd Force 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— At the re- 
quest of Comdr. Richard E. Byrd, for the 
services on his expedition of an experi- 
enced airplane mechanic from the rmy, 
Staff Sergeant Benjamin Roth, of the 61st 
Service Squadron, stationed at Mitchell 
Field, was designated recently by the Army 
Air Corps for that duty. Another skilled 
mechanic was required by the expedition 
because of the addition of a fourth plane 
to the fleet. 

Sergeant Roth, who is a resident of 
Brooklyn, enlisted in the Army Air Corps 
Nov. 30, 1921 and served through various 
non commissioned grades, being appointed 
staff sergeant in 1924. He also saw two 
years of service in the Philippine Islands, 
A short time ago Sergeant Roth received 
an intensive course of instruction in air 
cooled engines at the factory of the Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., in Paterson, N. J. 


Wilson Gets Miami Office 

MIAMI, FLA. — The city of Miami has 
provided an office at 311 Courthouse Build- 
ing, adjoining the offices of A. H. Heer- 
mance, city aviation director, for Leo C. 
Wilson, Department of Commerce avia- 
tion inspector for the Third District. 
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Air Violators 
219 in Number 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
Representatives of the aeronautics 
branch of the Department of 
Commerce dealt with 219 viola- 
tions of the air traffic rules dur- 
ing the year ending July 1, ac- 
cording to recent announcement. 
Among the violations recorded 
are low flying, acrobatics with pay 
passengers, unauthorized parking 
and establishing of landing fields 
and carrying of explosives. 

Cases closed totaled 195 and 
reprimands were given to 116 
violators. In 65 cases fines of 
$500 to $3000 were assessed. Only 
two hearings were requested and 
one of these was cancelled. 


Radio Marker Beacon 
Shows Distance Flown 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Announce- 
ment was made recently of the develop- 
ment by the Bureau of Standards of a 

the visual type ot radio directive beacon. 
This device will enable a pilot to ascertain 
how far along his course he has flown. 

The new beacon consists of a transmit- 
ting set comprising two 7J6 watt tubes 
used in a self-rectifying circuit. Alternat- 
ing current from the 60 cycle supply 
mains is used for furnishing filament and 
plate power. As a result of the self- 
rectifying connection, 100 per cent, modu- 
lation is obtained at a 120 cycle rate of 
radio frequency power transferred to the 
antenna. A 120 cycle reed, broadly tuned 
to permit of slight fluctuations in the 
supply frequency, is used to receive the 
marker beacon signals on hoard the plane, 

A motor driven contactor switch open- 
ing and closing the plate supply circuit at 
desired intervals produces characteristic 
coding of each beacon and the coding can 
be made to correspond to that used for 
the beacon lights. 


To Show Flying Laboratory 


NEW YORK, N. Y.— One of the 
features of the radio show at Madison 
Square Garden is the Stinson Detroiter 
flying radio laboratory owned and operated 
by the Pilot Electric Manufacturing Co. 
This plane was acquired by the company 
last spring and has had more than 75 hr. 
in the air devoted to experimentation for 
the development of reliable radio apparatus 
to be used in transoceanic flights. 


Standard Company Chartered 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.-A 
charter has been issued to the Standard 
Aircraft Co., which is establishing home 
offices here. 


Minnesota Show 
Attendance High 

Visitors to Aero Exhibit Held 
at State Fair Exceeded 
200,000 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— More than 
200,000 persons visited the aircraft show in 
the Aircraft Building at the recent Min- 
nesota State Fair held at the Twin Cities, 
according to Maj. Ray S. Miller, manager 
of the show and commanding officer of 
the 109th Aero Squadron here. 

In all, 15 planes were on exhibition dur- 
ing the week at the show. Northwest 
Airways, Inc., operator of the air mail 
service from the Twin Cities to Chicago, 
had a Stinson-Detroiter plane which had 
flown 175,000 mi. in mail service, as part 
of the air mail display. 

A feature of the show was an Avro 
Avian biplane of Northern Air Lines, Inc., 
equipped with Handlcy-Pagc .slotted wings. 
Other planes on display by this company 
were a Curtiss Robin, a Fairchild cabin 
plane, and a Salmson powered American 

The Mohawk corporation, which man- 
ufactures the Pinto plane here, displayed 
one of these craft together with a wing 
and body assembly. Roth-Downs Airways 
showed a Monocoupc and a Travel Air. 

New Planes Displayed 

Two new planes made their debut at 
the show. They were the new "Liberty 
Bell” three-place biplane manufactured by 
the North Star Aircraft Corp. of St. 
Cloud. Minn., and the Kari-Kcen Coupe, 
made in Sioux City, la., by Kari-Kcen 
Aircraft, Inc. 

Two Army planes, a Curtiss 0-11 and a 
Consolidated 0-17, were shown by the 109th 
aero squadron. A glider plane, imported 
from Germany by Marvin A. Northrup 
of Minneapolis, was also shown. Three 
planes of distinction, the Lockheed Vega 
used by Capt. Charles H. Wilkins and 
Lieut. Carl B. Eielson in their flight ac- 
cross the Arctic, the Breese monoplane 
"Aloha,” flown by Martin Jensen to sec- 
ond place in the Dole Race from Oakland 
to Hawaii, and the Ford plane "Texaco." 
second place winner in the national reli- 
ability tour, completed the plane exhibition. 


“Airco” is New Wichita Firm 


WICHITA, KAN.— “Airco" is the 
newest company established at the muni- 
cipal airport in Wichita. Capitalized at 
$20,000 the company has built a new han- 
gar at a cost of $2,300 and has started 
engine repairing and flying instruction 
work. The full name of the concern is 
the Airplane Instruction and Repair Co. 

Incorporators are Dale Myers, Joe 
Thomas, and O. W. Dakin, all of whom 
arc well known in local aircraft circles. 
The company now has one Hisso Travel 
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Show Scheduled 
For Philadelphia 


First Annual Exposition to be 
Held During Week of 
November 3-10 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Announce- 
ment is made of the First Annual Phila- 
delphia Aircraft Show to be held Nov- 
ember 3-10 inclusive in the 108th Field 
Artillery Armory, Broad Street and Stts- 
quehana Avenue. The show is sponsored 
by the Aero Club of Pennsylvania. 

With two-thirds of the booth space for 
display already reserved, approximately 30 
booths are still available, according to 
Ray Krinun, director. Space rents for 
Cdc per square foot, the smallest booths 
covering 100 sq. ft. (10 by 10 ft.) and 
renting for $50. Larger booths are avail- 
able in mutiples of the unit $50 space. 

No charge, is made for airplane space 
in the center of the armory floor, but for 
each plane displayed, the exhibitor is re- 
quired to rent at least 100 sq. ft. of booth 
space along the walls. Thus an exhibitor 
displaying three airplanes must rent at 
least 300 sq. ft. 

Thousands Expected 

It is expected that thousands of resi- 
dents of Pennsylvania, New York, South- 
ern New Jersey, Delaware, and other near- 
by states, will visit the Philadelphia Air- 
craft Show during the seven days the 
exposition will be open to the public. Two 
week-end crowds will be attracted by vir- 
tue of the fact that the show opens on one 
Saturday and continues through the week 
to close on the following one. 


Not a Success 

A denial that he pronounced a 
type of retractable landing gear 
recently developed by Socrates 
H. Capelis a success, has been 
received from Prof. F. W. Paw- 
lowski of the University of Mich- 
igan Aeronautical Engineering 
Department. Professor Pawlow- 
ski's statement follows: 
“Referring to the information 
printed on page 712 of the Sep- 
tember 1 issue, I wish to state 
that I did not pronounce Mr. S. 
H. Capelis' landing chassis ‘a 
success.’ On the contrary, in my 
letter to the patent attorney who 
submitted the matter to me I 
pointed out certain disadvantages 
of this landing chassis. Also, the 
statement as to the weight of the 
landing chassis is contrary to 
mine, and the statement as to the 
reduction of drag referred only 
in a general way to the reduction 
of the structural drag alone. 

(Signed) 

F. W. Pawlowski.” 


Boeing to Build 
18 Place Planes 

SEATTLE, WASH.— The Boe- 
ing Airplane Co. has announced 
plans for the construction of 18- 
passenger tri-engined planes sim- 
ilar in type to the tri-engined 12- 
passenger transports four of 
which now are in operation on 
the Chicago-San Francisco run of 
the Boeing Air Transport. 

The 18-passenger machines, 
which are to be passenger car- 
riers exclusively, will be biplanes, 
following the lines of the other 
craft. It is believed that they will 
be powered by three Pratt & 
Whitney Hornets, of 500 hp. each, 
or a total of 1500 hp. Dual con- 
trol, a large cabin high enough 
for passengers to stand erect, 
lavatory, buffet for serving 
lunches, and baggage compart- 


Stearman Designing 
Four Engined Plane 

PORTLAND, ORE.— The Stcarman 
Aircraft Company of Wichita, Kan., is 
working on designs for a four-engine 
plane capable of carrying 17 passengers, 
the designs to be submitted to the Var- 
ney Air lines, according to Hal E. 
Xourse, Portland agent for the line. 

If plans of the Varney company work 
out, five multi-engined planes will be 
flying the route between Seattle, Port- 
land, Boise, Ida., and Salt Lake City by 
May 1, 1929. Walter T. Varney, head 
of the company, is now in Europe con- 
ferring with airplane builders. The time 
of starting the service will depend 
largely on ability of the company to ob- 
tain equipment. 

Several Stcarman planes are already 
in service for the company on its air 
mail line between Pasco, Wash., and 
Salt Lake City. The line is negotiating 
with the Post Office Department to 
amend its contract allowing an exten- 
sion to Portland. Portland castbound 
mail now goes by night train to Pasco 
where it is placed on an early-morning 

The company's plan, if the extension 
is granted, is to transport the mail in 
smaller planes and to use its ntulti-cn- 
gined planes exclusively for passengers 


Monoid Distributor Named 

BALTIMORE, MD. — Starlighters,, Inc., 
of Philadelphia and Salisbury, has been 
named representative to handle the Monoid 
propeller in Philadelphia, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land and Virginia, according to an an- 
nouncement by Paragon Engineers, Inc., 
of Baltimore, manufacturer of the Mon- 
oid propeller. 
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To Open Boston 
Show October 1 


New England Aviation Expos- 
ition Third to Be Held 
Since War 


BOSTON, MASS. — With 15 planes 
representing the commercial types now 
being flown in New England and a va- 
riety of educational, scientific, and other- 
wise interesting exhibits of engines, air- 
port models, model planes, air photo- 
graphs and maps, and aviation accesso- 
ries the third New England Aviation Ex- 
position since the war is to open for one 
week in the Mechanics Building, Bos- 
ton, October 1. 

Among the features for the week will 
be a night flying exhibition over Boston 
with searchlights operated on service and 
commercial airplanes by the First Corps 
of Cadets of Boston. In the hall itself 
a “talking airplane" stunt is planned 
with an amplifier hidden in the fuselage 
oi a plane and connected to a booth in 
the balcony where an announcer, who 
could see the crowds around the plane, 
is to entertain. Talks on airplane opera- 
tion and announcements about different 
features of the show and program are 
to be made. 

Plan Fairchild Parade 

Dennison Airport planned to tow a 
Fairchild with its wings folded from At- 
lantic through the Boston streets to the 
hall escorted by police and labeled with 
signs to advertise the exposition. Jor- 
dan and Marsh, one of the leading de- 
partment stores, had a plane set up in 
its toy department and has hired a pilot 
to answer questions during the week as 
a contribution to the “air show week” 
idea. Model airplanes arc to be featured. 

Demonstrations of wing covering, dop- 
ing, engine assembly and overhaul, arc 
scheduled for different days during the 
show. The preliminary list of airplane 
exhibitors include : Boston Airport Corp., 
showing Travel Air and Stinson; Bour- 
don Aircraft Corp., the Kitty Hawk bi- 
plane ; Skyways, Inc., the Challenger, 
Velie Monocoupe, and Stcarman ; Den- 
nison Airport Corp., the Fairchild and 
Waco; Harvard Flying Club, a Travel 
Air; Bay State Flying Service, the 
American Eagle and Metcorplanes ; Old 
Colony Airways, Inc., the Eagle Rock 
and Ryan ; Pilgrim Airways, the Lin- 
coln-Paige; Associated Aircraft, Waco. 

One or two other types are expected 
to be shown. Engines in the show arc 
to include Pratt & Whitney Wasp and 
Hornet, Ryan Siemens, Hallet, Warner, 
Velie, and Whirlwind. 


Corvallis Plans Air Meet 


CORVALLIS, ORE.— A two day derby 
and aerial circus is to be held here 
September 29 and 30 under the auspices 
of the Corvallis American Legion. 
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U. S.-Canada Line 
Starts October 1 


Canadian Colonial Airways Inc. , 
To Operate Between Had- 
ley and Montreal 


NEW YORK N. Y.— A United Statcs- 
Canada service is scheduled to be in- 
augurated by Canadian Colonial Airways. 
Inc., of 270 Madison Avc., New York, on 
October 1, it is announced. Passengers 
and mail are to be carried between 
Hadley Field, New Brunswick, N. J„ and 
Montreal, Canada, in a Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp powered Fairchild cabin mono- 
plane. The foreign air mail contract is 
designated as F. A. M. No. 1. 

On its northbound trips, the plane 
will leave Hadley Field at 7 A. M daily, 
until the establishment of a new term- 
inal at the Newark Airport. A stop will 
be made at Albany at 8:30 A. M„ then 
the flight will continue at 8:45 A. M-, 
arrival at tile St. Huberts Airport, Mont- 
real, being scheduled for 11:15 A. M. 
Southbound flights from Montreal will 
be made daily at 2:30 P. M„ with the 
return stop at Albany at 4 :50 P. M. This 
service enables passengers from Mont- 
real to board fast trains for Chicago 
on arrival at Albany. It has been estim- 
ated furthermore that eight hours are 
saved over train time between New York 
and Montreal. 


Add Hamilton Planes 
To New T. A. T. Line 

CHICAGO, ILL. — Addition of Hamil- 
ton all metal cabin planes, accommodat- 
ing seven passengers and pilot, to the 
Northwest Airways Twin Cities-Chicago 
line gives double round trip service over 
this T. A. T. air-rail flying route. Pratt 
& Whitney 500 hp. Hornet engines en- 
able the planes to attain a high speed 
of 140 m.p.h. and a crusing speed of 
115 m.p.h., it is stated. 

These air mail-passenger planes are 
operated on a schedule opposite to that 
of the tri-engined Ford plane making the 
non-stop Twin Cities-Chicago flight. 
Both services connect with the west- 
bound and castbound trains at the 
terminals. 


Kansas City Mail Increases 


KANSAS CITY, MO.— Air mail vol- 
ume at Kansas City in August shows a 
gain of 67 per cent., it is reported. 


Model Weather 
Service Tried 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
A model aviation weather service 
embodying a 24 hr. check on me- 
teorological condition affecting 
flying and calling for a quick 
warning service is being maintain- 
ed on the air mail route between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
according to Maj. Edward H. 
Bowie, meteorologist of the 
Weather Bureau in charge of the 
California office. 

Major Bowie, for 15 yr. super- 
vising forecaster at Washington, 
is conducting this service as an 
experiment. He predicts, how- 
ever, that it will shortly be neces- 
sary for the Government to carry 
on intensive forecasting on all air 
mail routes and eventually all over 
the country. 


Boeing Lines Report 
Large Mail Increase 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— A 61 per 
cent, increase in castbound air mail from 
the San Francisco Bay cities over the 
Boeing Air Transport, Inc., ,f°r the 
month of August is reported by W. G. 
Herron, vice president in charge of traf- 
fic. Total poundage on Pacific Air 
Transport planes flying between Seattle 
and Los Angeles increased 71 per cent. 
Kastbound mail carried by Boeing Air 
Transport during July totaled 9,519 lb., 
as compared with 15,402 lb. for August. 

Marion Field Opening 
Set for September 22 

MARION, N. C. — This community’s 
new airport will be dedicated on Saturday, 
September 22, it is announced by the local 
Chamber of Commerce. The airport com- 
mittee of the chamber has been busy for 
several months acquiring and developing 
the 227-acrc tract located in the Catawba 
River Valley at the west entf of Lake 


Plans Oregon F.eld Draining 


SALEM, ORE. — Preparatory to the 
installation of electric lights and a night 
beacon at the Government emergency 
field at West Woodburn, John Kuhnel, 
federal engineer, is making a survey for 
drainage. Work is expected to be com- 
pleted this fall. 


Miami-Havana 
Line is Started 


Plane is Wasp Powered Sikor- 
sky Amphibian of Pan- 
American Airways 


MIAMI. FLA.— Air mail and pas- 
senger service between Miami and Ha- 
vana was put into operation Saturday 
September 15 by Pan American Airways, 
Inc., operating subsidiary of Aviation 
Corporation of the Americas. The new 

company's Key West-Havana route 
which has been maintained on a 100 per 
cent, daily schedule since the inception 
of the service in October 1927. Trans- 
porting both mail and passengers the 
planes will traverse the 260 mi. between 
Miami and Havana in three hours fly- 
ing lime clipping a full day ironi prev- 
ious mail schedules between New York 
City and Cuba. 

According to the provisional schedule, 
adopted pending the completion of ar- 
rangements for the regular Miaini- 
Havana direct sendee to go into daily 
operation on December 15, the Pan 
American airliners take off from Miami 
at 8:30 A. M. and arrive at Mcacham 
Field. Key West, at 10:00. A stop-over 
of 15 min. is allowed at this point to pick 
up mail and passengers. The planes take 
off again at 10:15. arriving at Camp 
Columbia Field, Havana, at 11 :45. North- 
bound planes leave Havana at 4:00 P. M. 
and arrive at Key West at 5:15. Pas- 
senger fares from Miami are listed as 
$75 anti from Key West $50. 

The plane is a nine passenger Sikorsky 
which recently established new altitude 
records for amphibians under tests con- 
ducted at Anacostia. The plane reached 
20.100 ft., carrying a useful load of 3.000 
lb . w” |H " vcred by ,w0 Pralt & Whlt- 


Barnes Succeeds Payne 

MARION, 1ND. — Harold M. Barnes 
was recently named manager of the 
Junior Association of Commerce Mu- 
nicipal Airport here. He took the place 
left vacant by Lieut. Paul Payne, who 
resigned to accept a position at Johson 
Field. Dayton, O. 


Hangar for San Diego Firm 

SAN DIEGO CALIF.— A contract for 
the construction of an $8,000 hangar at 
1447 W. Palma Street has been let by 
the San Diego Air Service Corporation. 
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Carried 4,030 in 
Past Six Months 

Bach Planes of West Coast 
Air Transport Flew 

119,520 mi. 

PORTLAND, ORE. — Four thousand 
and thirty pay passengers were carried 
by West Coast Air Transport planes 
flying between Seattle, Portland, and 
San Francisco between March 5, when 
regular service was started, and August 
31. The two tri-engined, eight-passenger 
Bach planes operated by the line flew 
119,520 mi. Not a single passenger was 
injured. 

The San Francisco run is scheduled on 
a thrice weekly basis, while two round 
trips a day are made between Portland 

At its headquarters on the Port ol 
Portland Airport the company main- 
tains five mechanics, with Department of 
Commerce licenses, who give each 
plane a thorough going over between 
all flights. Two mechanics are kept full 
time at Mills Field, San Francisco. 

The company recently purchased two 
Ryan Broughams from the Rankin Fly- 
ing Service in Portland and ferried them 
to San Francisco for use on Capitol Air- 
ways, a feeder line operated by the 
Union Air Lines, also parent company 
to West Coast. A Brccse cabin mono- 
plane, formerly operated on the Capitol 
line, which now terminates at Sacra- 
mento, will be brought to Portland to 
carry overloads. 

The Portland-San Francisco schedule 
will be put on a daily schedule as soon 
as plane are available. A third plane, 
similar to the two now in operation, 
has been completed by the Bach com- 
pany and is expected to be delivered to 
West Coast within a few days. Addi- 
tional flying equipment ordered from the 
Bach company some time ago has been 
delayed while the manufacturer was 
moving into a new plant. 


Hangar for Manitowac 

MANITOWOC, WIS.— The council 
here has appropriated $15,000 for the erec- 
tion of a hangar at the local field. The 
plans for the building have been approved 
by the State Industrial Commission and 
it is expected that it will be completed 
within a month. It will be provided with 
steel doors, cement floors, plumbing, heat- 


Ask Airway Lighting Bids 

BOISE, IDA. — That the Government 
is calling for bids for lighting a 150 mi. 
section on the airway from Boise east 
toward Salt Lake City, is reported by the 
secretary of the local chamber of com- 
merce. With this project, Boise will be 
located midway on a 300 mi. lighted air- 


New Schedule 
For Mail Line 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
A change in the flying schedule 
over the air mail route between 
Atlanta, Ga., and New Orleans, 
La., has been announced by the 
Post Office Department. Day- 
light flying on the route results. 

The revision, which became 
effective September 17, schedules 
flights as follows: Southbound, 
leave Atlanta, 5:30 A.M. Central 
Time; Birmingham, 7:10 A.M.; 
Mobile, 9:30 A.M.; Arrive New 
Orleans, 11 A.M. Northbound, 
leave New Orleans, 12 Noon; 
Mobile, 1:35 P.M.; Birmingham, 
3:55 P.M.; arrive Atlanta, 5:30 
P.M. Central Time. 

Southbound trips are made 
daily except Mondays and days 
after holidays, while northbound 
journeys are scheduled daily ex- 
cept Sundays and holidays. 


Northampton, Mass., 
Gets Second Airport 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS.— 
Northampton’s second airport is being con- 
structed and will be operated by William 
J. La Fleur and his son Lucius. It will be 
known as the La Fleur Airport and Flying 
Field. 

In addition to land planes it will also 
be used for seaplanes as the port borders 
on the Connecticut River at a point where 
there is a straightway long enough for the 
landing of seaplanes. 

A hangar 32 by 64 feet will be erected. 
The field will be equipped with a beacon 
light, gasoline, oil, and other supplies will 


To Determine Validity 
Of City Airport Bonds 

KANSAS CITY, MO.— City officials 
of Kansas City and St. Louis have agreed 
to test suit in the state supreme court to 
determine the validity of airport bonds 
voted by the two cities recently. Kansas 
City voted an issue of $1,000,000 and St. 
Louis a $2,000,000 issue. Because of the 
newness of municipally owned airports, 
bond houses have insisted on a supreme 
court decision on the legality of the bonds 
before purchasing them. A conference was 
held by officials of the two cities and steps 
taken to file the suits so an early decision 
could be obtained. 


New Airport Manager Named 

OKMULGEE, OKLA.— Bill Bennett, 
local pilot, has been named manager of the 
Burke Airport. He succeeds C. A. Robin- 
son. who recently resigned. 
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Emergency Equipment 
For Desert Landings 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— One 

contract air mail route operator in the 
West answers the question of proper 
emergency equipment by putting the fol- 
lowing aboard each plane: 

One canvas sun hat in case of a desert 
landing, one can of tomatoes to slake the 
pilot's thirst, one haversack, six smoke 
bombs for signal purposes, red fuses for 
night signaling, one large flashlight, a 
pocket compass, rags for cleaning engine 
parts, shellac for repairing broken insula- 
tion, a patent preparation for stopping 
radiator leaks (on planes with water 
cooled engines only), another preparation 
for plugging holes in leaking pipes, a 
chamois for straining gasoline purchased 
at commercial supply points, ten hand 
tools, such as pliers, hammer, file, etc. ; one 
sheet of cleaning paper, half a dozen spare 
spark plugs, assorted cotter pins, coil of 
soft brass wire, nine small engine parts. 

Mechanics maintaining the planes are 
required to check up the kit at regular in- 
tervals and no plane is permitted to start 
out without it, even though the line has 
had but two forced landings requiring only 
smoke bombs in a period of two years. 


Fliers’ Tourist Camp 
Planned Near Denver 


DENVER, COLO.— Colorado is a tour- 
ist region, and Ivy Baldwin, balloonist, 
seeks to contribute to this by creating an 
airplane tourist camp on his ranch in a 
valley 60 mi. west of Denver. Already 
there is an emergency landing field on the 
ranch, and it is said that Baldwin’s plan is 
to construct a landing field which will 
be more than a mile long, although it will 
be but 600 ft. wide. 

Since the ranch is located in a narrow 
valley, there are no cross currents of air; 
the wind blows either up or down the val- 
ley, which, in the judgment of some, would 
make the narrow landing field practical. 

Baldwin's idea is to make his ranch a 
place for fliers and their passengers to 
enjoy recreation in the hills in the same 
manner that automobile camps are estab- 
lished in various sections of the Rockies for 
the benefit of the motoring public. The 
field lies approximately 45 min. by air 
from Denver. 


Open Chicago-Cleveland Line 


CHICAGO ILL.— Shuttle service over 
the all passenger line connecting Chicago 
and Cleveland was inaugurated recently 
when five passengers were carried to 
Cleveland in one of the Hamilton Metal- 
planes of Universal Air Lines Inc. Among 
the passengers was G. W. Herring aged 
88 who planned to make train connections 
at Cleveland for Boston. 

Universal Air Lines also maintains 
service from Chicago to St. Paul Min- 
neapolis and Fargo. 
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FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 


Construction Started 
On Airport at Seville 

MADRID, SPAIN.— According to a 
recent announcement construction has 
begun on the Seville airport works for 
the proposed Buenos Aires-Seville trans- 
atlantic route. 

The European airport terminal for the 
Buenos Aires-Seville line is located on 
the land of Hernan Ccbolla, a distance 
of 44 km. (27.3 mi) northwest of Sevilla 
on the Scvilla-Madrid Highway, and 
covers an area of 220 hectares, (528 
acres). The anchoring tower, which is 
to have three supporting bodies con- 
structed of metal framework, will have 
a 16 meter, (52 ft) base and will be 
50 meters, (164 ft.) high. It will have 
several elevators for both passenger and 
freight service and in it will be located 
the special apparatus for supporting 
and anchoring airships. 

Immediately following the construction 
of the anchoring tower the smaller of 
the two hangars will be built as well as 
the living quarters for the personnel 
and the factories that are to supply 
hydrogen oxygen and ethyl gas. It is 
estimated that the entire airport will be 
completed within a period of three years 
and at a total cost of 30,000,000 pesettas, 
(about $5,000,000). 


Junkers Ascends 28,962 ft. 

DESSAU, GERMANY.— Carrying a 
load of 1102 lb. in a Junkers monoplane 
similar to the Bremen, Herr Schinzinger, 
German engineer, attained an altitude of 
8830 meters (28,962 ft.) according to an an- 
nouncement made here recently. On the 
day before the flight the Junkers Com- 
pany made claim to the Federation Aero- 
nautique International for a recognition 
of a world's altitude record of 23960 it. 
made by Schinzinger in a previous flight 
but carrying twice the load. 


Huenefeld Starts for Japan 

BERLIN, GERMANY.— Baron von 
Huenfeld, East-West trans-Atlantic flier, 
started recently on a good will flight to 
Japan in the Junkers plane Europa. He is 
accompanied by Lindner, the Swedish pilot 
and a German mechanic. Another of the 
objects of the trip will be to test the pos- 
sibilities of a route over Bagdad and India 
to the Far East. 


Building Large Dornier 

BERLIN, GERMANY— What is prom- 
ised to be the world's largest seaplane is 
reported to be under construction at the 
Domier plant, early information putting 
the span at 164 ft. Three engines of 650 
h.p. each will power the craft, it is said. 


Canada Issues 
License Figures 

OTTAWA, CANADA— The in- 
crease in the number of private 
and commercial pilots is noted in 
a recent summary of civil aviation 
in Canada issued by the Depart- 
ment of National Defence. Pri- 
vate pilots, of which there were 
only nine listed at the close of 
1927, numbered 29 at the end of 
the first half of 1928, while com- 
mercial pilots have increased from 
40 to a total of 129 during that 
period. Registration of aircraft 
paralleled the other figures with 
an increase from 67 to 168. 


Paris Suffers “Loss” 

In Mock Air Attack 

PARIS, FRANCE.— While the "fate” 
of Paris in the recent gigantic air man- 
euvers, has not yet been definitely decided 
by the strategists, it is believed by many 
that great “losses” were inflicted by the 
"enemy" planes in the two day mock bat- 
tle. Nearly 400 of the finest army planes 
and 2,000 picked men of the French air 
force took part in the maneuvers. On the 
concluding night a picturesque battle was 
waged, the objective being the historic 
Cathedral dc Chartres which was "destroy- 
ed" by enemy planes after a hard en- 
counter during which the enemy suffered 
great losses. 

The purpose of the mock air raid was 
to determine whether methods of defense 
from aerial attack were adequate to pro- 
tect Paris in the event of war. 


Italy Seeks Endurance Mark 

ROME, ITALY.— Italian aviators are 
planning two attempts to take the world's 
endurance record from Germany. The first 
of these flights, both of which will take 
place in October, will be undertaken by 
Arturo Ferrarin, holder of the world's dis- 
tance record. . The second will be made by 
Major Mario de Bernard!, captain of 
Italy's Schneider Cup team. 


U. S. Licenses to Canadians 

WASHINGTON, D. C-— Canadian citi- 
zens may now obtain American pilot li- 
censes, according to a recent statement is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce, re- 
gardless of whether or not such persons 
apply hold Canadian flying licenses. Pro- 
cedure of meeting requirements arc to be 
the same. 


Establish Three 
Roumanian Lines 


New Routes Connect Bucharest 
With Cluj, Kischineff 
and Czernowitz 


BUCHAREST, RUMANIA— Establish- 
ment of three new commercial air mail 
and passenger lines is announced here. 
Each route terminates at this city, one 
going to Cluj, one to Galatz and Kischi- 
neff, and the third to Jassy and Czernowitz. 
Operation of the lines is as yet an experi- 
ment, it is said, and schedules arc only 
tentative. French Farman planes are em- 
ployed on the first line and Czechoslavian 
Avia aircraft on the other two. 

On the first named route, planes fly from 
Bucharest to Cluj on the sixth and thir- 
teenth of the month, taking off from the 
former city at 6 A.M. and arriving at their 
destination at 9:30 A.M. Flights from 
Cluj to Bucharest are scheduled for the 
second and ninth of the month, with the 
takeoff at 4 P.M. and the arrival at 
7:30 A.M. 

On the Bucharest-Galatz-Kischineff line, 
flights are scheduled outbound on the sec- 
ond, sixth, ninth, and thirteenth of the 
month, and inbound on the third, fourth, 
seventh, and tenth. The craft leaves 
Bucharest at 6:30 A.M., makes a half hour 
stop (8-8:30 A.M.) at Galatz, and reaches 
Kischineff at 10 A.M. Return trips are 
made at similar hours. 

Flights on the third line are listed as 
follows: Leave Bucharest outbound on the 
third, seventh, tenth, and twelfth; leave 
Czernowitz inbound on the fourth, eighth, 
eleventh, and thirteenth. Leave Bucharest, 
6 :30 A.M. ; stopover at Jassy, 8 :30-9 A.M. ; 
arrive Czernowitz, 10 A.M. Leave Czerno- 
witz, 6:30 A.M. ; stopover at Jassy, 7:30 
A.M.-8 A.M. ; arrive Bucharest, 10 A.M. 


Eynac Named Air Minister 

PARIS, FRANCE.— At a recent meet- 
ing of the French Cabinet held at the 
Chateau de Rambouillet, Laurent Eynac, 
long known as the “Flying Cabinctcer,” 
was named to head the newly created 
Ministry of Aviation. Eynac has already 
held the post of Under Secretary for 
Aviation in several cabinets. 


Four Airports for Brazil 

BAHIA, BRAZIL — Airports are to be 
established at Caravellas, Belmonte, Ilheos, 
and Bahia by the Condor Syndicate, it is 
reported here. 
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Ray Day Aircraft Piston 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by the Ray Day- 
Piston Company, 17 West 60th St., New York City, 
manufacturers of aluminum alloy pistons for original 
equipment and replacement, of a new type of piston 
especially adapted to the needs of aircraft engines. Re- 
placement pistons will be 
manufactured for such en- 
gines as the Liberty and 
Curtiss OX series. 

The outstanding feature 
of the one-piece piston is 
that its skirt expansion can 
be completely controlled 
through specific design, 
making it possible even to 
obtain a negative skirt ex- 
pansion with a positive 
expansion of the head, 
without distorting the skirt. 

The piston head is cut 
away from the skirt as in 
the standard Ray Day 
View of Piston Showing piston. Two trusses ex- 
Unique Construction tend downward from the 
outer diameter ot the head 
to connect the piston pin bosses to the head. From each 
of the pin bosses ribs, which are part of the piston cast- 
ing, connect the bosses to the two slipper skirt halves. 

When the head expands under heat, the bosses will 
move outward, ribbing being provided to prevent de- 
flection of the connecting supports. The bosses in turn, 
through the ribs to the skirt, will tend to pull the slipper 
section inward to offset the normal expansion of the skirt. 
The piston is designed so that the approximate skirt 
clearance is about 0.001 in. per inch of bore. 

Weights of the new piston correspond very closely to 
those of the solid skirt type in use at present. The use 
of four rings per piston is recommended as a minimum 
to assure low head temperatures, especially with air- 
cooled engines. A special aluminum Ray Day alloy is 
used for the making of this piston. This alloy is close 
grained and is extremely hard and strong and has a very 
high conductivity. 


Steel Disc Wheel 

A DOUBLE disc wheel of the drop center type is 
being manufactured by the Johnson Airplane Supply 
Co., of Dayton, O. It is of welded steel construction, 
size 30x5, and fits either the 28x4, 30x5 or 32x6 straight 
side tires. The wheel is durable, streamlike and noiseless. 
Hyatt roller bearings and alloy brake drum to fit in- 
ternal expanding brakes are part of the equipment. The 
weight of the wheel with bearings and brake drum is 
25.9 lb. and the weight without brakes and with plain 
bronze bushings is 21 lb. It is made for two different 
sizes of axle. 

In tests conducted by the Material Division of the 
Army Air Corps at Wright Field the wheel withstood 
a radial load of 13,000 lb. without serious deflection and 
a side load of 3,463 lb. without permanent set. 


Shepard Hangars 

AIRPLANE HANGARS, built along the same en- 
gineering lines as its other types of steel buildings, are 
now being manufactured by the Arthur B. Shepard Corp., 
architects and manufacturers, with offices at 11 Broad- 
way, New York City, and shops at Irvington, N. J. These 
hangars are of permanent construction designed to meet 
the building codes of the principal cities throughout the 
country. They are fabricated of structural steel, all main 
members being J4 in. in thickness with 22 gauge corru- 
gated galvanized steel roof sheets and galvanized steel 
siding; all truss members are hot riveted together in the 
shop with large Rj in. gusset plates and provide clear 
span with no center columns. 

The side walls of the buildings are fabricated in the 
form of steel sections usually about 8 ft. in width and of 
the height desired. The vertical members of these sec- 
tions consist of channels or heavy rolled steel angles, all 
members being hot riveted together in the shop with % 
in. gusset plates. When these sections are bolted together 
there is formed an “I" beam or “T” beam on which the 
trusses rest. 

Before shipment the ventilated steel sash and heavy 
galvanized sheet steel is riveted with copper rivets to these 
sections which does away with sheeting of the sections 
and placing of the sash in the field, this greatly reduces the 
time of erection of the building and besides it gives the 
building a much better appearance than if the sheets were 
applied in the field. 

To erect the building all that is necessary to do is to 
bolt together the side wall sections, raise and bolt on the 
trusses, purlines and braces; apply the roof sheets and 
glaze the sash. 


Dot Lubricator 

INCLUDED AMONG the products of the Dot Lubri- 
cating Equipment Co., a division of the Carr Fastener 
Co.. Cambridge, Mass., is a portable electric lubricator, 
designed to operate from an electric light socket and con- 
trolled at the nozzle. The unit includes a built-in air 
pump and is supplied with Alemite and Zerk 
adapters. 

The Dot Lubricator is mounted on two 
wheels and two castors and has a wing in 
the top which may be attached to a crane 
for lowering into pits or transporting to any 
part of the hangar or garage. The tank has 
a grease capacity of 21 lb. and may be filled 
from the top by hand or through the base 
by means of the barrel pump. The tank is 
built of seamless steel and the joints be- 
tween the main reservoir and the cylinder 
are brazed. Lock washers are used at all 
Portable important points and there are bushings in 
Lubricator both air and grease pump. Gaskets are used 
Unit at all important machine thread points. 

A pressure of 60 to 80 lb. is created by 
the air pump, insuring a dependable delivery of grease 
to the grease pump, which develops a pressure of 2,200 
to 3,000 lb. and delivers grease to the fittings at the rate 
of 11 oz. per min. 
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Burgess “Snap Lite” 

A NEW flashlight product of unique design and low 
price is now being offered through the regular jobber and 
dealer channels by the Burgess Battery Co., of Madison, 
Wis. The "Snap Lite.” as it is called by 
the manufacturers, is a pocket light 
adaptable to more than 90 per cent, of 
possible flashlight uses. It is small, thin, 
of light weight and ingenious design. 

The SnapLite has no case, switch or 
lens and the 1 Zi cp. No. 1 Mazda lamp 
is removable and protected by the “snap- 
per” top which, when opened, forms a 
concave reflector for the lamp. Snapper 
and lamp are removable and the circuit is 
closed by simply snapping open the top. 

, The snap action is positive assurance 
’ that the circuit is broken when the light 
tot in use, thereby saving the battery. 

Burgess chrome batteries are used in the SnapLite 
which insures the long life of the flashlight. The product 
is made in five different color finishes and the snapper top 
is nickel plated. 



Some Side Lights and 
High Lights 

( Continued from page 937) 

And Rear-Admiral Moffett told the Chamber of Com- 
merce-Optimists Club that ere long great dirigibles will 
ply between New York and Los Angeles and between 
Los Angeles and Honolulu. 


And W. P. Balderston of the Pacific Scientific Co., told 
the S. A. E. that the day of “feel” flying soon will give 
way to instrument flying. 


Paul J. Chamberlain plans a glider factory for Venice. 
Cal., he stated. The glider in mind weighs about 175 
pounds and can be manufactured to retail at $100. 

One of the significant announcements of the exposi- 
tion came when the Pickwick Stages System made pub- 
lic the formation of Pickwick Airways, the first attempt 
to link automobile and airplane transportation. The Bach 
tri-engined planes will be used in the daytime. At night 
new motor coaches will be used. The line will extend 
from San Diego to San Francisco to Chicago. The first 
Plane is now being constructed. Passengers will ]>e able 
to reach Chicago from Los Angeles in two nights and 
one day. The Bach Air Yachts will be powered with 
Pratt and Whitney Hornet engines. Passengers from 
Los Angeles to Chicago will board the Nitecoach in the 
evening, begin the day journey at Phoenix and after 
14 hours in the air disembark at St. Louis for the rest 
of the trip. 

Wallace Beery bought a new Travel Air, Wasp pow- 
ered, early in the week. It is specially fitted inside and 
equipped for night flying. 

The real reason why more people do not travel by air 
is because they are afraid they might be killed, Secretary 
Warner told the S. A. E. And he declared the industry, 
with plenty of reason and evidence on its side against 
fear, should give constant evidence of safety. 

After the first few days the exhibitors decided their 


badges should admit them to the grandstands. A parley 
with race officials fixed that little detail. 

Telephone calls cost approximately 20 cents each. 
SI 2.50 for the installation and 10 cents per call. Figure 


While the show was in a sense a western show, New 
York and Wichita were particularly well represented. 

What sales had been made were not available as this 
was written. The Curtiss Aeroplane Co., whose Robin 
inonoplane arrived after the show story appearing in this 
issue was written, announced some satisfactory contacts 
and business were made and contracted during the show. 

Many boys were interested in everything. They were 
seen often around the school booths seeking literature 
and information. 

Mines Field is now the official Los Angeles Municipal 
Airport and Maddux Airlines plans to make its flying 
headquarters there. 


The Six Cross Country 
Air Derbies 

(Continued from page 935) 
showed E. E. Ballough, who flew a Laird, and John 
Livingston, who flew a Waco, so close together that 
neither could be certain he had won. Ballough placed 
second in the New York-Spokane race for planes of this 
engine power last year and, by coincidence, carried with 
him the same elderly passenger this year as last, Charles 
Dickinson. 

T. S. Colby, flying a Buhl Airsedan, had as passenger 
his 65-year-old aunt, Mrs. E. W. Pendleton, the only 
woman in the flight and the first so far as known, to par- 



R. Uakc and T. Taney in front of the American Moth 
which finished second in the Class A Ntnv York to Los 
Angeles derby. 

ticipate in a transcontinental race, though there have been 
a number in the National Air Tours. Mrs. Pendleton had 
Mown only a few times, never for long distances, before 
taking off on the race. "It was just a fine trip,” she 

Colby declared that she had seemed to “enjoy every 
minute of it, even when we were over a fog, hunting a 
field and nearly out of gas.” 
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Bad weather in the east was responsible for the absence 
from the finish of “Speed” (C. W.) Holman, who cracked 
up his plane on a mountainside in Pennsylvania after he 
had run out of gasoline while hunting through a fog for 



. Earl Rowland, winner of the Class A New Y ork to Los 
Angeles air derby. 


a landing field. Holman won last year’s race. Errold 
Ball’s Lockheed Vega, making a landing under similar 
conditions, nosed over. Fortunately the propeller was 
horizontal as the ship came in. Ball got help, dug a hole 
in the sloping ground and turned the plane back onto 
its landing gear. Gasoline was obtained and the plane 
flown away, finishing soon after the leaders. None of 
these planes’ occupants was injured. Ballough also was 
a hard luck victim. His engine developed trouble on the 
Tucson- Yuma leg of the flight, one cylinder eventually 
being badly damaged. There was nothing for it but to 
install a new engine, which the pilot fortunately was able 
to obtain. He worked all night to put it into his plane 
and flew the last laps of the race at a furious pace despite 
his weariness. 

Delayed an Hour by Fog 

The next to last leg of the flight, that from Yuma to 
San Diego, was delayed nearly an hour because of reports 
of fog along the Pacific Coast and at San Diego the planes 
were held at the control point for a time in order to 
make their arrival at the field coincide with the after- 
noon’s program. 

All but one of the planes in this race had Whirlwind 
engines. The only other entry, a Cessna with a Cessna- 
Anzani power plant, finished last, though the position 
may be changed by official computation of elapsed time. 

After Ballough and Wood, planes arrived in the fol- 
lowing order: 

Charles W. Meyers, Waco; T. A. Wells, Travel Air; 
T. S. Colby, Buhl; Edward G. Schultz, Messna; Ive 
McKinney, Pacer; Earl White, Lockheed; Paul Braniff, 
Travel Air; J. Sodowsky, Cessna Model B; Raymond 
Merritt, Ryan; M. W. Whittall, Fairchild; G. C. Quick, 

The official times of the first seven Class B trans- 
continental planes are as follows : 


Place Pilot 

1. John Livingston 

2. E. E. Ballough . 

3. J. P. Wood 

4. E. Schultz 

5. C. W. Meyers . . 


Hours Minutes Seconds 
. . .22 56 59 

...23 16 24 

...24 31 8 

...24 55 8 

. . .25 4 13 
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Place Pilot Hours Minutes Seconds 

6. T. B. Colby 26 11 20 

7. A. T. Wells 26 12 1 

Robert Cantwell, Los Angeles pilot, led throughout 
in the Class C New York to Los Angeles race from the 
metropolis to his home city and was hailed as the winner 
even before the official time had been announced. Cant- 
well was followed in arrival by C. D. B. Collyer, round- 
the-world traveler, and Edward J. Brooks. All three 
came in within 12 minutes. Cantwell, flying a Lockheed 
plane built in Los Angeles, was the favorite and received 
cheers when introduced to the crowd from the announcer's 
stand, though because he and all his fellow racers arrived 
in the midst of the Class B racers from Oakland, their 
actual appearance over the field evoked little attention. 

Cantwell said the weather was fairly good all through 
and much better over the New York-McKeesport stretch 
than had been reported earlier when the Class B trans- 
continental racers flew over it. Each of the competitors 
who finished will receive a prize — $5,000 to the winner, 
$2,500 to the second place man and $1,500 to the third 
place man. 

H. S. Myhres won from two fellow townsmen in the 
Class A California Air Derby, flown from San Francisco 
to Los Angeles in connection with the National Air Races 
at the later city. Myhres nosed out Charles F. Dycer, who 
flew an experimental plane developed at Dycer Airport. 
Myhres, Dycer and Jack Frye, who came in third, are Los 
Angeles residents. Myhres flew a Simplex monoplane. 
Vern Roberts was fourth and W. D. Wright fifth. 

This was a race won purely on the speed of the plane, it 
appeared from the pilots’ accounts, though skillful handling 



William H. Drury, wintter of the Windsor, Canada, to 
Los Angeles air derby. 


is evident from the low times shown for a trip that, by 
air line, measures nearly 370 mi. Good weather was the 
rule throughout except over the San Fernando Valley, 
near Los Angeles, the pilots said. At that point consider- 
able haze was experienced. Pilots said the air was smooth 
and flying easy except for the haze and some roughness 
encountered as they planed down after crossing the Teha- 
chapi mountains. 

Most of the fliers in this race flew charted routes, just 
as did those in the longer contests, and a feature was that 
a number of them made use of automobile maps, supplied 
by the Automobile Club of Southern California. Others 
used charts prepared by Capt. W. B. Voortmeyer, of 
Oakland. 
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The establishment of a control point at Visalia limited 
somewhat the choice of routes to be taken, which already 
was small because of the topography and the short dis- 
tance of the race. The fliers generally headed direct from 
San Francisco along the western shore of San Francisco 
Bay to Santa Clara Valley, ascended that, crossed the 
Coast Range through Pachecho Pass, or one of the nearby 
passes and then followed the eastern line of the Coast 
Range south of Visalia. 

After the 30-min. stop there, they scattered some- 
what, but Myhres, Dycer and Wright, as well as several 
others, then went on direct over the Tehachapis. 
This required height, some of the planes ascending to 
7,000 ft. over the more rugged portion of the way. The 
valley portions of the race were flown at 500 ft. or less. 

Mechanic as Passenger 


Wright was the only pilot in the race to carry a pas- 
senger. Leo Beigger, his mechanic, rode with him to 
Visalia, where he spent the control period checking the 
plane. There he was picked up by another plane and 
brought on to Los Angeles, while Wright made the trans- 
mountain hop alone. Several of the pilots spoke highly 
of the efficient manner in which the Visalia control was 
handled; there being no interference with the planes on 
the part of the large crowd which gathered to see them 
and no delays in getting away. 

The order in which the other contestants finished is as 
follows: Milo Campbell Travel Air; W. R. Williams, 
Monocoupe ; Ivan Olsen, Brown Mercury. 

The official standing of the entries in this derby is as 


Place Pilot 

1— H. S. Myhres 

2 — C. F. Dycer 

3 — J. Frye 

4 — V. Roberts 

5 — M. Campbell 

6 — R. Williams 

7— 1. R. Olson 


Plane Engine 

Simplex Kinner 
Lincoln-Page OX5 
Eaglerock OX5 
Monocoupe Velie 
Travel Air 0X5 
Monocoupe Velie 
Br. Mercury 0X5 


Time 

3:10:20 

3:19:00 

3:20:00 

3:26:05 

3:40:50 

3:45:25 

3:46:07 


The final standing of the Class B Oakland to Los 
Angeles planes are as follows: 

Place Pilot Plane Engine Time 

1 — S. C. Lippiott Travel Air Whirlwind 2 :26 :49 

2 — L. Fritz Lockheed Whirlwind 2:31:18 

3 — D. C. Warren Travel Air 180 Hisso 2 :31 :3 7 

4 — L. Nomis Travel Air Whirlwind 2:33:00 

5 — L. Meister Buhl Whirlwind 2 :35 :29 

6— H. Kraft Stearman Whirlwind 2:38:48 

7 — L. Flanagin Eaglerock Whirlwind 2:42:19 


William H. Drury, who finished more than six hours 
ahead of his only remaining competitor, was acclaimed 
the winner long before the official time had been com- 
puted for the Windsor-Los Angeles race. Drury was fol- 
lowed in by Kennedy .Whyte. S. T. Stanton’s Martin 
was forced down at Fontana, almost within striking dis- 
tance of the finish of the race by engine trouble an hour 
or so after Drury had completed the course. Had he 
arrived by 5 o'clock that afternoon he would have won the 
third prize of $1,500. E. V. Hemple, owner of the plane, 
was with Stanton as a passenger. 

Drury’s elapsed time was stated to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 20 hrs. This distance was 2,145 mi. He was 
one of the youngest pilots competing in any of the Los 
Angeles events, being but 22 and having less than 250 hrs. 
in the air. He took his first lesson in flying less than two 
years ago. This was his first long cross country flight. 
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The Aerial Events at 
Mines Field 

( Continued from page 931) 

also who were not able to reach the coast in time to com- 
pete. 

Wednesday was an eventful day at Mines Field, Classes 
B and C in the Transcontinental, and Class 13 in the 
California Derby all finishing at once. Twenty-five planes 
finished these various races between 2 :00 and 3 :00 o’clock 
in the afternoon. As they shot across the finish line, 
on several occasions three or four at a time, the brilliant 
color contrasts and varied types of construction were of 
great interest to the crowds. Of particular interest were 
the golden Fokker “Super Universal,” flown by E. J. 



Brooks, and the winning orange Lockheed flown by Rob- 
ert Cantwell in the Class C transcontinental ; and the white 
Travelair flown by Paul Braniff, the black Pacer mono- 
plane flown by Ives McKinney, and the red Cessna flown 
by Jay Sodowsky, in the Class B transcontinental race. 

Special event No. 7, a closed event for pilots of the 
First Pursuit Group, was won by Lieut. E. H. Lawson 
at an average speed of 154.743 m.p.h. Lieut. W. H. 
Doolittle was second with 154.3 m.p.h., and Lieut. D. 
M. Robinson was third at 153.4 m.p.h. Lieut. J. B. Had- 
don, Lieut. R. L. Schoenlcin, Lieut. F. G. Irvin, Lieut. 
Rex Stoner, Capt. Victor H. Strahm, Lieut. Egan, and 
Lieut. F. O. Klein also finished in the order named. The 
race was 12 laps over a 10 mi. course for the John L. 
Mitchell trophy. The race was won last year by Lieut. 
Irvin A. Woodring at a speed of 158.96 m.p.h. flying a 
Curtiss P-1. The planes entered this year were all Cur- 
tiss P1A & B pursuit jobs powered with the Curtiss D-12 
engine. This trophy has been contested since 1922, the 
fastest time yet recorded being made by Lieut. Cyrus 
K. Bettis, 175.43 m.p.h., flying a Curtiss PW8 with Curtiss 
D-12 engine at Dayton, Ohio, in 1924. Since that time 
the speed has dropped lower each year. 

Special event No. 6, a closed event for pilots of the 
Third Attack group, was postponed until late in the 
afternoon to permit the safe arrival of the various cross- 
country civilian fliers. This race was also 12 laps around 
a 10 mi. course, the planes being standard Army attack 
type powered with Curtiss D-12s. This was the first 
annual race for the Mason M. Patrick trophy and was 
won by Lieut. G. R. Acheson, speed 139.5 m.p.h., Second, 
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Lieut. H. W. Anderson, speed 139.0 m.p.h., third, Lieut. 
E. C. Robbins, speed, 138.98 m.p.h. The other pilots 
finished in the following order: Lieut. R. H. Wooten, 
Lieut. G. A. McHenry, Lieut. G. H. MacNair, Lieut. 
O. B. George, Lieut. W. W. Gross, Capt. H. N. Heisen, 
Lieut. J. G. Williams, Lieut. H. M, Newstrom, Major 
J. H. Jouett As in the other races the pilots took off 
at 15 second intervals and raced against time. This race 
was featured by the hedgehopping and dangerously low 
vertical banks at the pylons of Lieut. H. W. Anderson. 
Although in the preceding race there were often four 
and five planes racing for the pylon and positions of planes 
changed often, in Event No. 6 there were no changes 
at any time from the order in which the pilots took off. 

Among notables introduced over the microphone on 
Wednesday were: William Gibbs MacAdoo, Ruth Elder, 
Amelia Earhart, Helen Wills and many others. 

Thursday was “Famous Fliers Day” and also the big- 
gest day from point of attendance experienced up to that 
time at the air races. With Colonel Lindbergh stunting 
with the "Three Musketeers” and Col. Arthur Goebel 
due from New York in his Lockheed “Vega,” the “Yankee 
Doodle,” the stands were packed before noon and it was 
necessary to place several thousand folding chairs across 
the lawns to accommodate the crowds. 

Lindbergh Takes Pari in Squadron Flying 

The formation flying of the 1st Pursuit and 95th Pur- 
suit Squadrons was featured by the stunting of Lind- 
bergh in plane No. 13. The VB2B Squadron later per- 
formed the most spectacular mass manoeuver that had 
been shown when they twice looped at a low altitude 
with the whole squadron of nine planes in perfect squad- 
ron V formation. Flying by in review the nine planes 
were in perfect 9 abreast alignment and seemed close 
enough together for a wing walker to have strolled across 
the entire group without taking long steps between planes. 

Event number one, distance forty miles, eight laps 
around a five-mile course found Mackenzie and Gerbracht 
scratched. In order to make it a race James S. Charles, 
fling his Curtiss 0X5 Eaglerock, and Mark Falk, 
flying the Bach CS-1, agreed to enter. Derryberry 
dropped out on the first lap with engine trouble and 
Charles won at an average speed of 79.748 m.p.h., with 
Falk second at 78.975 m.p.h. 

The appearance over the field of E. B. Heath, flying 
his tiny "Baby Bullet” powered with the 2 cylinder 20 
h.p. Bristol “Cherub,” caused great excitement in the 
crowd. With a wing spread of only sixteen feet the tiny 
monoplane seemed to cut the air with bullet-like speed 
as it flashed back and forth across the field. 

The special event No. 8, open to military observation 
planes only, contesting the Liberty Engine Builders 
Trophy, was won by Lieutenant Kane at an average 
speed of 142.3 m.p.h., after an uneventful race. The 
others finished in the following order : Lieut. Pick, Lieut. 
Ellis, Lieut. Young, and Lieut. Taylor. All flew Vought 
"Corsairs” with “Wasp” engines. This race was six laps 
on the ten-mile course. 

The feature of the afternoon took place at 3 :20 P. M., 
when Art Goebel’s White Lockheed "Yankee Doodle” 
roared in over the field from the east just as the "Sea 
Hawks” were reaching the climax of their stunt program. 
The crowd, confident that Goebel had won the non-stop 
race, went wild. Hundreds of persons rushed across the 
field to greet the winners, while Mrs. Goebel, Colonel 
Goebel’s mother, waited in the announcer’s stand to greet 
her son. The disappointment was intense when it was 
learned that the Yankee Doodle had stopped for an hour 
and ten minutes in Prescott, Ariz.. for gasoline. Since no 
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other entrants reached Mines Field the non-stop race was 
pronounced no contest. Goebel said that he flew most of 
the way across at above 10.000 ft. altitude, but despite 
pushing his engine all the way at full throttle a strong 
head wind cut down his speed so greatly that his gasoline 
supply became dangerously low over Arizona and it was 
necessary to descend and refuel before continuing. An 
interesting event of the flight occurred during the night 
while battling a storm over the mountains east of Ari- 
zona, when Harry Tucker, after refueling the main tank 
with gasoline from five gallon tins, attempted to throw 



Action picture of Al Wilson in his rebuilt Curtiss pusher. 


the empty cans overboard and saw the wind tear the door 
of the cabin off entirely. This mishap inconvenienced 
the fliers and slowed down the plane somewhat. Prince 
George, of England, Colonel Lawrence, designer of the 
Wright “Whirlwind,” Colleen Moore and Janet Gaynor 
of movie fame and other notables were present in the 
stands to see Goebel come in. 

A most entertaining part of the afternoon’s program 
was Ruth Elder’s flight with Al Wilson in the 1910 type 
pusher biplane. While zooming and diving in front of 
the grand stand, Ruth Elder lost one of her shoes and had 
to come down barefoot and face an enthusiastic crowd of 
admirers. 

The first real civilian race of the 1928 National Air 
Race program got under way at 4:30 P. M., when nine 
contestants took off for the first heat of event number 
two, 10 laps around the five-mile course, open to civilians 
flying planes equipped with engines under 510 cu. in, 
The four winners in each heat were permitted to enter 
the final event on Friday. Earl Rowland, flying a Cessna 
Model A with a Warner “Scarab” engine finished first in 
27 min. 21 sec. at an average speed of approximately 
107 m.p.h. Robert Dake, American Moth with a “Scarab” 
engine, second ; time, 28 min. 28 sec. ; average speed, 104 
m.p.h. H. S. Myhres, Simplex Red Arrow with Kinner 
K-2 engine, third; time, 29 min.; speed, 101.8 m.p.h. 
Fourth, Ray J. Solomon, flying an OX5 Travel Air ; time, 
29 min. 57 sec.; speed, approximately 100.3 m.p.h. Jack 
Frye with an OX5 engined Eaglerock, Samuel Turner 
with an OX5 Berliner monoplane, Lee Flanagan with a 
Hallett engined Eaglerock, finished in the order named. 
Eugene Detmer, flying an OX5 Travel Air, was forced 
out on the third lap when his water pump failed. Louis 
Derryberry, 0X5 Travel Air, failed to complete the last 
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lap, due to engine trouble. This heat was quite spectacu- 
lar with the leaders closely bunched at the completion of 
the first lap. Rowland, in the Cessna, flew very low on 
the second lap and took the lead. Myhres, in the Simplex, 
flew dagerously low and close on every pylon, but could 
not keep pace with the Cessna. The American Moth, 
piloted by Dake, and the Simplex, by Myhres, engaged in 
a thrilling brush at the home pylon in the fifth lap, with 
the Moth taking the lead on the next lap. Each of the 
three leaders flew each lap faster than the preceding one 
and the last lap fastest of all. Rowland's last lap was the 
fastest lap in either heat, being completed at a speed of 
109.33 m.p.h. 

The second heat proved to be uninteresting save for 
the flying of Tex Rankin, who cut all pylons closely, and 
whose first lap was not only his fastest, but was the fastest 
first lap flown in either heat. Tex Rankin, Waco 10 with 
0X5 engine, took first in 29 min. 17 sec., at a speed of 
102.1 m.p.h. The others to finish were in the following 
order. Vern Roberts, Monocoupe ; W. H. Emery, Travel- 
air; Casey Jones, Curtiss Robin; A. H. Kreider, Chal- 
lenger biplane; John Carberry, Moth biplane; Arthur 
C'allies, Eaglerock. Don Phillips and Mark Falk dropped 
out early with engine trouble. The heat was slower than 
the first one and was chiefly featured by the flying that 
Vern Roberts did on the pylons with his baby Monocoupe. 
After completing the race, A. H. Kreider provided the 
crowd with a thrill when he landed and taxied up the 
runway into the sun, evidently failing to see several offi- 
cials grouped on the finish line. They were fortunate 
enough to be able to run to one side before the plane 
passed, but a chair in which one of the committeemen had 
been sitting was demolished. 

Event No. 3, scheduled for 6:00 P.M., was postponed 
until Friday, due to impending darkness. 

Crowd Gathers Early 

On Friday, the stands were filled before the aerial pro- 
gram was started. Colonel Lindbergh again went up with 
the other two of the Three Musketeers and put on a 
formation stunting exhibition that was even better than 
their showing the day before. 

The first event of the day, Event No. 3 on the official 
program, was flown at noon. It was a civilian free-for-all 
of 50 mi. 10 laps, for any type of plane powered with an 
engine of 720 cu. in. displacement or less. D. C. Warren, 
flying his own Hispano powered Travel Air, took first 
prize with a time of 24 min. 18 sec. and an average speed 
of 123 1 3 m.p.h. Reginald Sinclair, flying his own 
Eaglerock, powered with a Curtiss C6 engine, was second 
in 27 min. 16 sec., with an average speed of 110 m.p.h.. 
and T. Taney, flying an American Moth, powered with 
a Warner Scarab, and entered by Robert Dake and him- 
self, was third in 27 min. 59 sec., with an average speed of 
107 m.p.h. H. S. Myhres, flying a Simplex Red Arrow, 
entered by Smith and himself, was fourth in 28 min. 14 
sec., with an average speed of 106 m.p.h. It was a run- 
away race for Warren, who lapped all the other entries. 
The excitement was provided by the pilots of the Moth 
and the Simplex, who did some close flying together on 
the pylons until the seventh lap, when the Moth pulled 
ahead and proceeded to fly away from the Simplex. 

The next racing event of the program was Event No. 4, 
a civilian free-for-all 75 mi. 15-lap race for open cockpit 
planes powered with engines of 800 cu. in. displacement or 
iess. £. E. Ballough, flying a Whirlwind powered Laird 
plane, entered by the Laird Company, flew away with the 
race in 33 min. 53 sec., at an average speed of 132.9 m.p.h. 
John P. Wood, flying his Waco, Whirlwind, was second 
in 34 min. 4 sec., with an average speed of 132 m.p.h. 


John Livingston, winner of the class B transcontinental 
t i zn o aS 1 Ur< * ' n ^ m ' n - 24 sec., with an average speed 
of 130 8 m.p.h. diaries W. Meyers, also flying a Whirl- 
wind Waco, was fourth in 34 min. 28 sec., with an average 
speed of 130.5 m.p.h., and T. A. Wells, in a Travel Air 
D4000 (Whirlwind), was fifth in 34 min. 33 sec., with an 
average speed of 130 m.p.h. The other entries finished in 
the following order : Leo Nomis, Travel Air, Whirlwind, 
36min- 5 sec., 124.6 m.p.h.; D. C. Warren, Travel Air 
3.000, 180 Ilisso, 36 min. 10 sec.. 124.4 m.p.h. ; Douglas 





’/too Navy parachute jumpers reaching the ground after 
a twin jump 

Commercial Monoplane (Scratched): Lee Flanagin, 
Eaglerock, Whirlwind J4, 37 min., 121.5 m.p.h.; Paul 
Richter, Eaglerock, Whirlwind, 37 min. 40 sec., 119 
m.p.h. Ballough took the lead at the start of the race 
and held it throughout. From the ninth to thirteenth laps 
he had a sharp brush with Wells, but finally passed him on 
the thirteenth lap. 

The next event was No. 9, a Navy pursuit plane race of 
50 mi. in ten laps. Lieut. John G. Crommelin, flying an 
F2B finished first in 20 min. 18 sec., with an average 
speed of 148 m.p.h. Lieut. Edgar A. Cruise, in an F2B. 
was second, 20 min. 26 sec. with an average speed of 
146 m,p.h., and Capt. Trent W. Driscoll, in an F2B, was 
third in 20 min. 35 sec., with an average speed of 145 
m.p.h. Lieut. Warren W. Harvy was fourth in 20 min. 
45 sec., with an average speed of 144 m.p.h.; Lieut. 
Dolph C. Allen, in an F2B, was fifth in 20 min. 53 sec.. 
with an average speed of 143 m.p.h. All entries were 
powered with Wasp engines. A new Boeing Wasp pur- 
suit plane, to be piloted by Lieut. S. W. Callaway, was 
scratched. This race was not particularly exciting. How- 
ever, it is interesting to note that no engine trouble of any 
sort had developed in any military or naval race thus far. 

Event No. 15 was flown next. This race was a 50 mi. 
10-lap light airplane speed and efficiency affair and was 
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won by E. B. Heath, in his own Heath monoplane, "Baby 
Bullet,” powered with a Bristol “Cherub” engine. Heath’s 
time was 27 min. 1 sec. and his average speed, 111 m.p.h. 
Vent Roberts, in a Monocoupe, powered with a Velie 
engine and entered by the Mono Aircraft Corp., was 
second in 30 min. 52 sec., with an average speed of 97 
m.p.h. Charles A. Lajotte, piloting his own Monocoupe, 
finished third in 31 min. 31 sec., with an average speed of 
95 m.p.h., and John E. Carberry, flying his own Moth, 
powered with a Cirrus, was fourth in 31 min. 50 sec., 
with an average speed of 93 m.p.h. Gene Gebhart, in an 
Inland sport plane, was fifth in 34 min. 55 sec., with an 
average speed of 86 m.p.h., and James R. Williams, flying 
a plane entered by the Szekely Airplane Co. and powered 
with a Szekely radial, was last in 41 min. 59 sec. with an 
average speed of 71 m.p.h. This plane was known as the 
“Flying Dutchman" and did not make a very good im- 
pression upon the crowd. Heath took the lead at the 
start and flew rings around all of the other entries, lap- 
ping the Flying Dutchman three times. Vern Roberts, 
in his Monocope, did some pretty flying on the pylons. 

Then came Event No. 11, a 50 mi. 10-lap race for two- 
place National Guard planes. It was won by Lieutenant 
Brooks, in a Douglas 02H, powered with a Liberty, in 
24 min. 1 sec., with an average speed of 125 m.p.h. 
Lieut. Daniel F. Kearns, of the Colorado National Guard, 
flying a Liberty powered Douglas 02H, was second in 24 
min. 40 sec., with an average speed of 121.6 m.p.h., and 
Capt. T. W. Symons, Jr., flying a Douglas 02C, was 
third in 25 min. 26 sec., with an average speed of 118 
m.p.h. E. H. Robinson, in a Douglas 02C, powered with 
a Liberty, was fourth in 26 min. 2 sec., with an average 
speed of 115 m.p.h., and Lieut. Jack B. Allenberg, flying 
another Liberty powered Douglas 02C, was fifth in 26 
min. 28 sec., with an average speed of 113 m.p.h. This 
race was uneventful. 

Event No. 10 was a 50 mi. 10-lap race for the 95th 
Pursuit Squadron. All entries were Curtiss Hawks, pow- 
ered with the Curtiss D-12 engine. First place was won 
by Lieutenant Cornelius in 20 min. 18 sec., with an average 
speed of 148 m.p.h. Second place was won by Lieutenant 
Woodring in 20 min. 23 sec., with an average speed of 
147 m.p.h.; fourth place was won by Lieutenant Strick- 
land in 20 min. 48 sec., with an average speed of 143 
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m.p.h., and fifth place was won by Lieutenant Mallory in 
20 min. 51 sec. with an average speed of 144 m.p.h. The 
finish order of the other entries was as follows: Lieuteu 
ant Ives, 20 min. 53 sec., 143.6 m.p.h. ; Lieutenant Wil- 
liams, 20 min. 54 sec., 143.5 m.p.h. ; Lieutenant Roth, 20 
min. 57 sec., 143 m.p.h. ; Lieutenant Gregg, 20 min. 59 
sec., 142.8 m.p.h. ; Lieutenant Meadow, 21 min. 9 sec.. 
141.8 m.p.h.; Lieutenant Hopkins, 21 min. 20 sec., 140.5 
m.p.h. Lieutenant Cornelius took the lead from the start 
and continued to increase it until he flashed across the 
finish line. He nearly had a collision with Mallory as they 
crossed the finish line together with Cornelius on the in- 
side and Mallory on the outside with a lap to go. Cor- 
nelius zoomed as Mallory banked on the pylon and for a 
moment it looked like a sure crash, but the crash was 
avoided by skillful and quick maneuvering on the part of 
both pilots. 

Sixteen Compete in Parachute Event 

Event No. 7 was a parachute jumping contest. Sixteen 
jumpers stepped off at an altitude of 1,500 ft. and at- 
tempted to land within a 200-ft. circle marked out on the 
field. The event was won by Sergt. George W. Wahling, 
of March Field, Calif., who landed 14 ft. 7 in. from the 
center of the circle. George H. Brink, of the San Diego 
Naval Air Station was second with a distance of 96 ft.; 
Theodore Dworzynski, of the San Diego Naval Air Sta- 
tion, was third, with a distance of 136 ft., and Harry W. 
Booth, of March Field, was fourth, with a distance of 
141 ft. 10 in. Wahling and Brink were the only two 
jumpers to land within the circle. 

The closing aerial feature of the day was the arrival of 
another unsuccessful transcontinental non-stop entry, 
Lieut. Jack Iseman, who landed his Bellanca monoplane, 
"Columbia,” at 6 o’clock, after having been forced down 
in Texas. 

Saturday’s crowd was estimated to be over 50,000 per- 
sons. The program of the day’s events was featured by 
a radio broadcast made while descending in a parachute, 
Colonel Lindbergh flying A1 Wilson’s 1910 model of the 
Curtiss pusher, Amelia Earhart’s arrival in her own DH 
Moth, and Emil H. Burgin’s arrival in his Veedol Bel- 



The Navy's three "Sea Hawks" gaining altitude in close formation. 
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lanca in which he made an unsuccessful attempt to fly 
non-stop from New York to Los Angeles. Prior to the 
beginning of the race events Captain Edwards led a 
formation of DH observation and PT3 training planes 
from March Field, which drew considerable applause 
from the crowd. A nine-plane loop by a U. S. Army 
squadron provided additional thrill and the stunting ex- 
hibitions were climaxed by a three-plane formation, led by 
Lindbergh, which did 19 successive loops. 

l'he first racing event of the day was Event No. 5, a 
civilian free-for-all speed and efficiency contest for ail 
types of planes powered with engines of 800 cu. in dis- 
placement or less. This race was won by L. F. Schoen- 
hair in a Whirlwind powered Buhl Airsedan entered by T. 
B. Colby. The time was 25 min. 16 sec., and the average 
speed was 118.74 m.p.h. Louis Meister Flying a Whirl- 
wind powered Buhl Special Airsedan, entered by the Buhl 
Company, was second in 25 min. 42 sec., with an average 
speed of 116.74 m.p.h. Third place was won by Victor 
Dalin in a Whirlwind powered Bellanca CH monoplane. 
Dalin’s time was 28 min. 40 sec. and his average speed 
104.65 m.p.h. The Bellanca CH was entered by Henry 
du Pont. Jay Sodowsky, flying a Whirlwind Cessna 
Model B, entered by the Cessna Company, was timed in 
23 min. 21 sec., with an average speed of 128.5 m.p.h. 
He was disqualified however, for failing to take off within 
the required 600 ft. The race which was a 100 mi. 10 lap 
affair was only featured by the Cessna plane lapping all 
of the other entries. 

Cantwell Wins Again 

The second race flown on Saturday was Event No. 6, a 
100 mi. 10-lap civilian free-for-all race for any type of 
cabin plane, powered with one, two or three engines and 
carrying a contest load of 1,000 lbs. Robert Cantwell, 
winner of the Class C transcontinental air derby, flying a 
Wasp powered Lockheed Vega, entered by Erie P. Hali- 
burton, was first in 21 min. 23 sec., with an average speed 
of 140.3 m.p.h. Arthur Goebel, flying a Wasp powered 
Vega, entered by Harry Tucker, was second in 21 min. 
28 sec., with an average speed of 139.7 m.p.h., and Lee 
Schoenhair, flying a Whirlwind Buhl Airsedan entered by 
T. B. Colby, was third in 22 min. 5 sec., with an average 
speed of 130.6 m.p.h. The order of finishing for the other 
entries was as follows : C. B. D. Collyer in Wasp powered 
Fairchild FC2W2, entered by the Fairchild company, 25 
min. 28.33 sec., 117.7 m.p.h.; L. G. Meister in a Whirl- 
wind Buhl Special Airsedan, entered by the Buhl Com- 
pany, 25 min. 47 sec., 116.33 m.p.h.; Jack Fry, 
in a Wasp powered Folcker Super Universal, en- 
tered by the Aero Corporation of California, 29 min. 56 
sec., 100.2 m.p.h. ; Victor Dalin, in a Whirlwind Bellanca 
CH, entered by Henry du Pont, 30 min. 40.6 sec., 97.8 
m.p.h.; Roscoe Turner, in his own Menasco Salmson B2 
powered Timm biplane 33 min. 4 sec., 90.7 m.p.h. 

Although the official efficiency figure is not yet available, 
the Bellanca was declared unofficially as being the effi- 
ciency winner. In this race Cantwell took the lead at the 
start and continued to increase it rapidly until he had 
lapped all other entries with the exception of the Vega, 
piloted by Art Goebel. 

The next event was the finals for Event No. 2, the 
heats of which had been flown on Thursday. The race 
was won by Earl Rowland winner of the Class A trans- 
continental air derby, flying a Scarab powered Cessna, 
entered by the Cessna Company. Rowland's time was 26 
min. 50.74 sec., with an average speed of 111.74 m.p.h. 
H. S. Myhres, flying a Simplex Red Arrow powered with 
. a Kinner K2 engine, entered by Smith and himself, was 
second in 28 min. 6.5 sec., with an average speed of 106.75 
m.p.h., and Robert Dake flying a Scarab powered Ameri- 
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can Moth, entered by himself and Theodore Taney, was 
third in 28 min. 17 sec., with an average speed of 106 
m.p.h. The order of finishing of the other entries was as 
follows : Verne Roberts, in a Velie powered Monocoupe, 
entered by the Mono Company, 29 min. 35 sec., 101 1/3 
m.p.h. ; Lee Flanagin, in a Hallett powered Eaglerock, en- 
tered by E. Burrell Smith, 29 min. 8.4 sec., 100 m.p.h. ; W. 



The “Three Musketeers," L. to R., Lieut. W. L. Cornelius, 
Col. C. A. Lindbergh, and Lieut. J. A. Woodring. 


H. Emery, in his own Scarab powered Travel Air, 30 min., 
9.6 sec., 99.4 m.p.h. ; A. H. Kreider, in an OX powered 
Challenger, entered by the Challenger Flying Sendee, 30 
min., 54 sec., 97 m.p.h. 

Sunday proved to be the biggest day of all as regards 
the number of persons visiting the exposition building 
and Mines Field. It was estimated that over 50,000 per- 
sons were in attendance. As was the case throughout the 
entire week of activity, the Army and Navy planes again 
held the center of the stage on Sunday and put up a 
wonderful exhibition of formation and stunt flying. Con- 
siderable anxiety was experienced by the race committee 
officials during the afternoon when thousands of persons 
crowded onto the field and stood among the Navy and 
Army planes and sometimes dangerously close to planes 
taxiing into position. However, as far as could be ascer- 
tained, no personal injuries were received by any of these 
thoughtless spectators. 

The first racing event on Sunday’s program was Event 
No. 12 a 60 mi. six-lap free-for-all military pursuit race, 
open to military planes only. This race was won by 
Lieut. T. P. Jeter, flying a Boeing XF4B pursuit plane, 
with a supercharged Wasp engine. Lieutenant Jeter’s time 
was 20 min. 54 sec. and his average speed was 172.26 
m.p.h. Lieut. Edgar A. Cruise was second in 22 min. 31.17 
sec. with an average speed of 159.8 m.p.h. ; Lieutenant 
Harrigan was third in 23 min. 45 sec., with an average 
speed of 151.6 m.p.h. ; Lieutenant Burroughs was fourth 
in 23 min. 56 sec. with an average speed of 150.3 m.p.h.; 
Lieutenant Crommelin was fifth in 24 min. 1.75 sec., with 
an average speed of 149.8 m.p.h., and Lieutenant Wil- 
liamson was sixth in 24 min. 38.5 sec., with an average 
speed of 146 m.p.h. All entries, with the exception 
of the first three, were standard Boeing pursuit 
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planes, powered with Wasp engines. Lieutenant Jeter 
ran away with the race and lapped the entire field. Lieu- 
tenant Tread will started this race, but was forced out by 
engine trouble on the second lap. 

Following this race, the Three Sea Hawks put on their 
usual perfect performance, the March Field squadrons 
did some beautiful formation work and the Three Mus- 
keteers, led by Lindbergh, again thrilled the crowd. 

The next event on the program was Event No. 14, a 
25 mi. five-lap race for National Guard, Army and Navy 
Reserve pilots, flying PT training planes. The event was 
won by Lieutenant Quinn in 15 min. 59 sec. Lieut. W. 
P. Williams was second in 16 min. 41.8 sec. Lieutenant 
Sherwood was third in 16 min. 46 sec., and Lieut. Clarence 
Forbes was fourth in 17 min. 7 sec. The race, from the 
standpoint of the spectators, proved to be rather uninter- 
esting. The speeds were 93.82, 89.46, 89.83, 87 .62 m.p.h. 
respectively. 

Then followed a special Army race for Liberty powered 
Douglas planes from Crissey Field. First place was won 
by Lieutenant Barber, with a time of 28 min. 14 sec. and 
an average speed of 127.5 m.p.h. Lieutenant Goss was 
second in 28 min. 19 sec., with an average speed of 127 
m.p.h. ; Lieutenant Walthall was third in 28 min. 23 sec., 
with an average speed of 126.8 m.p.h. ; Lieutenant Coile 
was fourth in 28 min. 28.2 sec., with an average speed of 
126.3 m.p.h., and Lieutenant Bond was fifth in 28 min. 
52 sec. with an average speed of 124.6 m.p.h. The finish- 
ing order of the other entries was Lieutenant Bobzien, 29 
min. 16.75 sec. 122.9 m.p.h. ; Lieutenant Little, 29 min. 
44.2 sec., 121 m.p.h. 

Firsch Wilts Lauding Contest 

The next event was Special Event No. 9, a dead stick 
landing contest. According to information available at 
this time, the event was won by F. Firsch in an Aero- 
marine Ivlemm low wing monoplane, which came to rest 
four feet from the finish line. An Eaglerock took second 
place and a Travel Air took third place. 

In a special climbing and diving race to 10,000 ft. and 
back, Lieut. T. P. Jeter won first place in a supercharged 
Wasp Boeing XF4B, when he made the trip up to 10,000 
ft. in four minutes and came down to the ground again 
in 1 min. 55 sec., for a total time of 5 min. 55 sec. A 
Curtiss Hawk, powered with a Curtiss D-12 engine and 
flown by Lieutenant Seligman, was second in 7 min. 5 sec. 
Lieutenant Harrigan, flying a 1,500 Packard powered 
Boeing FB5, was third in 8 min. 25 sec. Lieutenant 
Treadwell, piloting a Wasp powered Boeing, was fourth 
in 8 min. 30 sec. The times are unofficial. 

An Army attack on a captive balloon did not prove a 
success, due to igniting fuse failures. At four o’clock in 
the afternoon, three Ford tri-engined planes sailed over 
the field, while their passengers consisting of pretty girls, 
showered flowers on the crowd. Following this beau 
gestc, Art Goebel and A1 Wilson, piloting Maddux planes, 
and a Standard Oil plane, did some formation flying. 
The Richfield Fokker F10 arrived with some celebrities 
and the last aerial display was a formation of nine Ryan 
monoplanes, which flew over the field. This was regarded 
as the biggest commercial plane demonstration during the 
entire meet. The biggest evening crowd witnessed the 
presentation of over 30 trophies and §160,000 in cash 
prizes during the closing program. 

Although the 1928 National Air Races failed to show 
any spectacularly fast races, the speeds of the various 
commercial planes entered were materially higher than 
those recorded in previous contests and the all-around 
dependability of the new planes and engines was well 
demonstrated. 
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Now that the tumult and the shouting has all died away 
and the various racers and exhibitors are dispersing to 
their respective homes or headquarters, a few notes on 
the activities in connection with the races would possibly 
be appropriate. 

The task of welding together an organization that was 
only of temporary nature and yet was required to handle 
some half million spectators, several hundred contestants 
and exhibitors, and approximately $300,000 was a heroic 
one indeed. Theodore T. Hull, president of the Air Race 
Association, is certainly to be congratulated on his choice 
of executives and key men for the various difficult jobs 
that have been performed. Other officers of the Califor- 



Front quarter vicso of the "tailless" biplane designed by 
Prof. A. A. Merrill. 


nia Air Race Association were : Harry H. Wetzel, vice- 
president, D. E. McDaneld, secretary-treasurer, Cliff Hen- 
derson, managing director, and Lyman H. Johnson, execu- 
tive secretary. Theodore T. Hull also acted as Finance 
Chairman and from somewhere or other managed to con- 
'ure up the necessary dollars to stage the meet. Harry H. 
Vetzel deserves the plaudits of the spectators for his ex- 
cellent work as chairman of the Entertainment Commit- 
tee. which provided so many varied forms of amusement. 
D. E. McDaneld was chairman of the Transportation 
Committee and did his best with a bad situation. Dr. T. 
C. Young, as chairman of the Field and Grounds Com- 
mittee, was everywhere on the place with good results 
always. Robert J. Pritchard, editor of Western Flying 
magazine, was in an excellent position to serve as chair- 
man of the Advertising and Publicity Committee. Dud- 
ley Steele, chairman of the Contest Committee, had a man- 
sized job on his hands and succeeded in performing it in 
a man-sized way. 

The field organization functioned well throughout the 
races. There were many motorcycles with sidecars, auto- 
mobiles, trucks and tractors available. Pilots were readily 
transported, fuel was served either from trucks or 
through the pumps if planes taxied to them. Planes were 
handled with either trucks or tractors with good results. 

Among other features of the field was a complete 
weather report station installed by Anton Deraga in co- 
operation with the U. S. Weather Bureau and the Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics. 
Every necessary instrument for the collection of data on the 
condition of the weather was installed and operated at_ 
this station, weather reports and predictions being sent' 
out hourly. 
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As some indication of the tremendous amount of flying 
done at Mines Field during the races, it is interesting to' 
know that over 10,000 gal. of gasoline and 1.000 gal. of 
oil were sold to private operators during the meet, and 
50, (XX) gal. of gas and 2.000 gal. of oil were given to con- 
testants. Twenty land tank trucks and underground tanks 
were installed by the Bowser and Kcesee companies. Four 
steel hangars were erected on the field bv the Virginia 
Bridge & Steel Co. 

Hundreds of private airplanes were flown to the field 
at various times during the meet and parked along the 
south runway. Among these were such airplanes as the 
Maddux Ford monoplane, the Richfield F-10 Fokker and 
the Boeing 12-passenger biplane. 

Servicing of planes on the contestant runway was 
handled throughout the race period by a crew of from 75 
to 100 members of the Warren School of Aeronatuics. 
These men were all in white cover-all uniforms and were 
on their toes every minute. 

Earl F. Colgrove, staff photographer for the Warren 
School of Aeronautics, was appointed assistant official 
photographer for the air race association and obtained 
some remarkable action photos from his post at the home 


Convention Held in 
Los Angeles 

( Continued from page 936) 

December and also to attend the international conference 
on civil aeronautics to be held at Washington, D, C., Dec. 
12-14, a meeting which has been called by President 
Coolidge and the Secretary of Commerce. 

Much of the discussion on the second day centered 
around standards of one kind and another. A committee 
was appointed, of which Mr. Jones is chairman, to con- 
sider flying school standards and report at the December 
meeting. Victor Roos of the Swallow company presented 
an informal report on the experience of his company in 
packing airplanes for freight and express shipment. It 
was the opinion of those present that some standard of 
shipping lie found which would materially reduce weight 

Major Gardner was appointed a special representative 
to “talk for” the manufacturers at Washington. It was 
generally agreed that a non-manufacturer should perform 
this task. 

Standardization proved one of the most important 
topics discussed during the annual national aeronautic 
meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers. Pos- 
sibly it would be well to explain that in California there 
are two sections of this society, the northern at San 
Francisco and the southern at Los Angeles. 

Some of the suggested subjects for standardization are 
as follows : 

1. Magneto flange mounting to permit of interchange 
of different makes on an engine. 

2. Ball type spark plug terminals. A new ball and clip 
combination was discussed as possible replacement for 
heavy ball type used on automobiles. 

3. Tires, wheels and rims. 

4. Propeller shafts and hub ends. 

5. Tachometer drives. 

6. Propeller blade ends. 

7. Engine tests. 

At the first session, of which E. Favery acted as chair- 
man. three papers were presented. Hal Shields, general 
passenger agent for Western Air Express presented a 
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paper on "Some Phases of Aviation and the Selling of 
Passenger Transportation." He stated that the important 
question is that of how to get people to adopt aviation as 
a means of transportation. Mr. Shields first asked the 
rhetorical question. “How safe is aviation?" He then 
proceeded to inform his audience that since the inaugu- 
ration of the Los Angeles-Salt I-ake line in April. 1926, 
neither a pilot nor a passenger had scratched a finger. 

“We know without a doubt before we start that our 
equipment will get through to its destination," he said. 
"We have a double sheet of foolscap paper with some- 
thing over 100 adjustments and inspections that must 
be made on each plane before it starts." 

Impress Safety of Air Travel 

Mr. Shields explained that his company takes every 
precaution to impress upon passengers and the public the 
safety of air travel. They go even to the extreme of 
providing limousines to carry passengers to and from 
flying fields. Operating expenses are high, lie said, but 
he explained that only in this way can passengers ho 
assured absolute safety. 

Along the same general lines, A. K. Humphries, vice 
president and general manager of the P. A. T„ read a 
paper on “Airplane Operation between Los Angeles and 
Seattle." Horace R. Byers, of the Guggenheim Fund 
for the Promotion of Aeronautics, read a paper on the 
“Future of Aerial Transportation from a Meteorological 
\ iewpoint," in which he told of the experimental meteor- 
ological service, conducted by the Guggeinheim Fund, 
and predicted that aviation meteorological service can in- 
crease the efficiency of aircraft, independent of its use 
as a precautionary measure. 

During the second session, at which Assistant Secretarv 
ot the Navy for Aeronautics, E. P. Warner, presided, 
standards referred to ahove were considered. In calling 
upon C. F. Clarkson, secretary and general manager of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, to present his paper. 
"What the Aeronautical Industry Has to Learn from 
Automobile Standardization." Mr. Warner remarked that 
he could not think of Mr. Clarkson without thinking of the 
society, so closely and so long have they been asso- 
ciated. 

Standardisation Discussed Briefly 

Mr. Warner discussed standardization briefly before 
Mr. Clarkson took up his subject. In Mr. Warner's 
opinion, before any international agreement concerning 
airplane standardization can be arrived at. so far as stand- 
ardizing is considered of any value at all, the builders 
and operators of American aircraft should be gotten to- 
gether to agree on the forms their parts should take for 
the sake of interchangeability. He referred to standardi- 
zation in the interests of ease of maintenance, convenience 
and replacement far from home, and of the economy to 
result from mass production of standardized articles. 

"If there is any measure of agreement among the man- 
ufacturers on dimensions, forms and practices.” said Sec- 
retary Warner, "the time to reach such an agreement is 
before each manufacturer has solidified a method of his 
own by installing machinery to fit.” 

Mr. Clarkson continued the same general thought. 

“ I his is a day essentially for a school of sound thought 
and of conducting matters so that we can consistently put 
oin house in order.” he declared. “Undoubtedly stand- 
ardization is a prime factor in any such procedure. 
Briefly it is merely eliminating unnecessary and harmful 
(Continued on page 958) 
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\ T OUR skill and daring, Earl Rowland, h 
placed your name in the front rank of a- 
tion’s "Hall of Fame.” We are proud of > 
and proud, too, of the fact that you chos 
Cessna plane to help you win. 

You have proven to the world what we h 
long contended — that the Cessna Cantilever Ca 
Monoplane will out-fly any other cabin plane i 



Cessna 



yK/' HEREVER the air-minded gather, one name is heard on every 
hand — CESSNA! Already orders are pouring into the factory 
for duplicates of the plane in which Rowland flew to success. 


This product of the old Master, Clyde V. Cessna, bids fair to be 
in the greatest demand of any airplane ever manufactured. The 
plane that Rowland flew was a strictly stock model — no clipped or 
racing wings, or other special features — but the same plane that 
we have been delivering everywhere in the country for many 
months past. 


Don't forget, either, that in Class B, the Cessna, piloted by 
Schultz, was the first strictly commercial plane of any type to cross 
the line at Mines Field — again proving Cessna superiority. 


There’s a golden harvest awaiting the Cessna dealer. Will you 
be one of them? Wire or phone us quick, and we’ll tell you if your 
territory is still open. 









Wichita, Mctm/as 


THANK V 
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differences in detail construction. The establishment of 
sound material and dimensional specifications is vitally 
necessary in any industry. It is a slow process, but im- 
portant — particularly su’ in the aeronautical industry 
where operations are conducted at a great distance.” 

Standardization, he pointed out, saves time and facil- 
itates maintenance. Yet to be accepted, he stated, a stand- 
ard must have so much merit that engineers, producers 
and executives will see good reasons for its acceptance. 

"In general," Mr. Clarkson declared, "in both national 
and international trade, demands for specifications which 
will bring about interchangeability of materials and parts 
are inexorable." 

Technical Papers Read and Disc used 

Several other interesting papers were read, among them 
one on "Maintenance of Duralumin for Naval Airplane 
Construction," by Lt. Comdr. L. B. Richardson of the 
naval air station at San Diego. Rejoinders to this were 
given in effect by H. V. Thaden and George H. Pradden. 
At the instrument session, C. S. Moody, engineer of the 
Pacific Scientific Co., discussed “The Latest Types of 
Aeronautic Instruments," and Dr. Clark Milliken read a 
paper on “The Aeronautic Laboratory of the California 
Institute of Technology.” 

At the design section, the final meeting, several im- 
portant papers were presented. G. F. Vultee. chief en- 
gineer of the Lockheed Aircraft Co., explained the mate- 
rials and methods employed in building his planes. Waldo 
X. Waterman, experimental engineer of the Bach Air- 
craft Co., discussed “Air Transportation Needs as Ana- 
lyzed in Designing the Bach Air Yacht.” Finally Comdr. 
K. E. Wilson of the aircraft squadrons, battle fleet, dis- 
cussed “The Influence of Battle Tactics on Design Tcch- 
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nique." Even the Navy is attempting to standardize its 
planes, simplifying their types to meet certain conditions. 

Hiram Bingham, U. S. Senator from Connecticut, was 
elected president of the N. A. A. for the ensuing year 
at the three-day meeting of the organization. He suc- 
ceeds Porter Adams, who was thanked by the associa- 
tion for his work as president and was chosen as one of 
the governors at large. Roscoe Vaughan, of Wichita, 
was elected vice-president. Valentine Gephart was re- 
elected secretary, and B. F. Castle, of New York, treas- 
urer. The other governors at large, elected by the or- 
ganization. are Orville Wright, of Ohio; Godfrey L. 
Cabot, of Massachusetts; J. Carroll Cone, of Arkansas; 
and Glenn L. Martin, of Ohio. 

The convention was well attended, particularly by the 
eastern and southern states. The resolutions committee 
perhaps bore the brunt of the work, returning a total of 
18 resolutions, which were acted upon by the Association. 
Many of these were of minor importance, but seven rather 
significant ones were adopted. One of these urged the 
passage by the U. S. Senate of Bill No. 224. which has 
been passed already by the House of Representatives and 
is for the purpose of settling the controversy concerning 
the first heavier-than-air machine. Another resolution 
provided for the placing of a granite rock bearing a suit- 
able plate at Kittyhawk, N. C. 

Included in the five remaining resolutions was one 
urging that the United States become a member of an 
international air traffic rules commission. This resolu- 
tion did not refer to the League of Nations. The fourth 
of the seven resolutions adopted urged that Congress 
appropriate funds for the establishment of a model air- 
port at Washington, D. C., which would be available for 
the use of all types of aircraft. The fifth authorized 
( Continued an page 960) 
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Jack Atkinson and His 

Prize Winning Monocoupe 



T WO Monocoupes were entered 
in the National Reliability 
Tour. Both finished favorably and 
conclusively proved the reliability 
of the small plane properly de- 
signed and constructed. 

Jack Atkinson of Gary, Indiana 
won the S 1,000 cash prize and title 
“Air Mayor of Warsaw” offered by 
Warsaw, Wise, to the plane and 
pilot making the most demonstra- 
tions — a tribute to theMonocoupe 
with its Velie M5 engine and 
Jack Atkinson as a flyer. 

During the stops on the Tour for 
the purpose of checking over 
engines and planes for the next 
hop, the scant attention needed on 
his sturdy Monocoupe enabled 
Jack to make over 300 demonstra- 
tion flights with passengers — here 
again is further proof of the relia- 
bility of the rugged Monocoupe 
with its Velie M5 engine. 

The other Monocoupe entry was piloted 
by Phoebe Fairgrave Omlie,the only woman 
pilot on the Tour and the only woman 
who has ever flown a light plane across the 
Great American Desert and the Rocky 
Mountains. On this Tour both Monocoupes 
were in competition with planes equipped 
with engines powered four to ten times 
greater than the Velie M5. 


We thank both these pilots for their able 
co-operation in proving so conclusively the 
reliability and endurance of theMonocoupe. 
This luxurious enclosed coupe of the air 
with its take-off in less than 1 00 feet, climb, 
speed, ease of control, economy and ability 
to get in and out of small fields, makes it 
the most logical and practical plane for the 
private owner. 


J Valuable territory is still available for distributors and dealers! 
if The list price of the famous Monocoupe is $2675, flyaway at Moline, Illinois | 

MONO- AIR CRAFT, INC. 

Builders of the Monocoupe and the Monocoach 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


THANK YOU fo 
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the appointment of a committee to investigate the fair- 
ness and the possibility of reducing life insurance rates 
for fliers. The committee is to make a recommendation 
also as to whether the association should provide fraternal 
insurance for the benefit of its members. 

Of the last two of the seven resolutions, one urged 
that the individual states refrain from enacting aircraft 
licensing and inspection laws, which conflict with the reg- 
ulations of the Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce. The other provided for the appointment 
of a committee of seven to conduct the work necessary 
for the erection of a national memorial at Dayton, O.. 
commemorating the discovery of flight. 

The only “warm spot” of the convention followed the 
nominations for the California governorship. D. E. Mc- 
Daneld, present governor and one of the most active in 
the California Air Race Association, was nominated by 
a group from Southern California to hold office for the 
ensuing year. Mr. McDaneld was appointed the Califor- 
nia governor to fill an unexpired term. A group from 
central and northern California nominated William G. 
Herron of the Boeing Airplane Co. There was spirited 
voting by states from the floor. Mr. McDaneld won 
with an ample plurality. In each of the other states, 
there was only one nomination. 

The conference of the California Development Asso- 
ciation was the shortest of any of the meetings. This 
organization met in three sections. One was devoted 
to finance, another to insurance and the third to develop- 
ment. The sectional meetings were followed by a gen- 
eral meeting. The conferences began at 10 A. M„ Fri- 
day, September 14. The general meeting was held and 
all business was completed by 1 :30 P. M. the same day. 

Capital Now Easily Obtained 

In addressing the finance division, Harris S. Hanshue. 
president of Western Air Express, pointed out that while 
a year ago it was difficult to obtain capital, the problem 
today is to prevent too much being provided. He spoke 
on the financial problems of air transportation lines. Ed- 
gar N. Gott, president of Keystone Aircraft Corp., said 
that it is impossible for the manufacturers of aircraft to 
utilize the system of production employed in the manu- 
facture of automobiles, because of the rapid changes in 
aircraft design. J. Don Alexander discussed the deferred 
payment plan used by his company, and declared that 
other companies will find similar plans useful in the 

The insurance division conducted a general discussion 
of the technical questions concerning aviation insurance. 
At the meeting of the development section, C. Z. Sutton, 
who is a member of the aeronautical committee of the 
Association, told of the 110 landing fields in California. 
He said that service is available to fliers at each. 

William P. MacCracken, assistant secretary of com- 
merce for aeronautics, was a speaker at the general meet- 
ing. He told the members of the California association, 
in summing up the development of aviation in the last 
two years, that commercial aircraft operators must con- 
sider their problems from five points of view. These 
are speed, safety, reliability, cost and comfort. Manu- 
facturers must also take these points into consideration, 
he said. The meeting was presided over by R. S. Fisher, 
vice-president of the Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 

E. A. Johnston, of Dayton, was elected a temporary 
president of the National Airport Executives Association 
at its first annual convention, which was practically an 
organization meeting. T. T. Ludington, of Philadelphia ; 
C. P. Newhause, of Houston, and J. V. Hyde, of Seattle, 
were elected temporary vice-presidents. W. G. Fuller 
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was chosen to act as temporary secretary-treasurer. The 
functions and the service of the airport section of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce were outlined by 
John Harding, Jr. The group adjourned after dis- 
cussing a number of general problems. It will meet at 
Chicago in December, when a permanent organization 
is to be effected. 

Inside the Exposition 
Building 

( Continued from page 933) 

The Mutual Aircraft Corp., and the Mahoney-Ryan 
Aircraft Corp., combined to show the new Ryan pontoon 
monoplane. The Mutual company distributes the Ryan 
in 11 western states. In speaking of this as a new plane 
it should be explained it is a custom built Ryan brougham 
on pontoons. This is Whirlwind powered. 

The Command- Aire was exhibited by Herbert R. Mil- 
ler, distributor for Southern California and Arizona. This 
plane has an unusually low landing speed of 35 m. p. h. 
It has a high speed of 104 m. p. h. It may be equipped 
with engines ranging from 100 hp. to 200 hp. These in- 
clude the Hisso. Walter. Kinner. Fairchild-Caminez. 
Floco, Warner and Wright Whirlwind. The plane is of 
the three-place open cockpit type. 

Two Golden Eagle monoplanes appeared for the first 
time. These were built experimentally by the R. G. Bone 
Co., of I -os Angeles, and were designed and engineered 
by Mark M. Campbell. Mr. Bone explained that going 
into production would depend to large measure on the in- 
terest evinced by show patrons, and his deductions from 
that interest relative to future business. The Golden Eagle 
is a small nicely streamlined plane. It is powered by the 60 
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hp. Anzani engine. This plane is said to land at 30 m. 
p. h. It has a wing spread of only 24 ft. two inches. 
One of the models shown was open. The other was a 
cabin type. 

The Swallow was shown bv James E. Granger, dis- 
tributor. located at Clover Field. Calif. One of the ex- 
clusive Swallow features described during the show is 
the adjustable stabilizer, which is securely attached to 


The exhibit of the Standard Steel Propeller Co. 

two rods sliding through long sleeves, which prevent rattle 
and clatter. All Swallows are equipped with dual con- 
trols and pilot’s headrest. 

Crown Motor Carriage Co., aircraft division, of Los 
Angeles, presented the Crown model “B-3" biplane. This 
is a three passenger, semi-open cockpit type and is pow- 
ered with a Kinner K-5 radial 100 hp. engine. Here is a 
plane offered in duo or triple color combinations with gold 
or silver wings, a decided effort to beautify the airplane. 
This span measures 28 ft. for both upper and lower 
wings. It lands at 25 m. p. h. Its top speed is 112 m. p. 


Standardized All Metal 
SEAPLANE FLOATS 




EDO Aircraft Corporation 


College Point, L. I., N. Y. 
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HAMILTON 

PROPELLERS 

finished 

J. H. LIVINGSTON . . . . FIRST . . WACO 10 

E. E. BALLOUGH . . . SECOND . . . LAIRD 

J. P. WOOD . . THIRD . . WACO 10 

E. SCHULTZ . . FOURTH . . CESSNA 


In the Class B Trans-Continental Race, New York to Los Angeles, 
for planes powered with engines of not more 
than 800 cu. in. displacement 


Out of 21 planes completing the Class A race, Neiv York 
to Los Angeles, for planes powered with engines of not more 
than 510 cu. in., 11 planes were HAMILTON equipped. 


HAMILTON AERO MANUFACTURING CO. 

MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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Keep the careless 
and the curious 
away from hangars 

W HENEVER a ’plane is rolled out 
for a flight or returns to its hangar 
curious people stop to watch. 

They crowd about the hangar . . . 
hindering the entrance or exit of a plane 
. . . hampering the work of pilots and 
mechanics . . . endangering the plane 
by smoking. 

Make hangars safe places for planes . . . 
places of "business” for mechanics. Keep 
the careless and the curious away with a 
strong Anchor Chain Link Wire Fence. 
Anchor Fences can be obtained in any 
height or type. Anchor posts and gates 
are the strongest made. Anchor Drive- 
Anchorage holds the fence firm and true. 
Square Terminal Posts are unclimbable 
and better looking. 

Ask the local Anchor Fencing Specialist 
to explain the advantages of these ex- 
clusive Anchor Features. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 

EASTERN AVENUE and 35th ST.. BALTIMORE, MD. 
Albany; 1 

adelphia; 


ford; Houston; 
Newark; N 
St. Louis; 


ian Frat 


o; Shrct 
principal c. 


NCHOR 

encjrs 

nat,o :^c E 

fencing seat 
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h. Its wing load is 7.62 lb. per square foot, and it has 
a power loading of 18 lb. per horsepower. 

The Bach Aircraft Co. of Santa Monica. Calif., sent 
the Bach Air Transport, a three-engined monoplane, to 
bid for attention. This airplane is finished in the cabin 
with matched wood. The cabin contains heating and 
ventilating systems and other conveniences. . The three 
engines combined deliver 710 hp., more than that used by 
some heavier planes. This 10-place transport has a wing 
span of 52 ft., and weighs loaded 6500 lb. It cruises at 
120 m. p. h. 

One of the most attractive exhibits was that of the 
American Aircraft Corp., of California, with two Wacos, 



The Joseph Kreutser Corp. display. 


one Fairchild and a Fairchild aero boat. In addition, 
this firm had four booths elsewhere in the hall. One of 
the Wacos was painted all white. It was suspended at 
an angle from the ceiling. 

The Kreutzer Aviation academy showed one of its two 
planes, a three-place tri-engined open model. This or- 
ganization was started not long ago when Joseph Kreut- 
zer, a Los Angeles automobile and oil man, became inter- 
ested in aviation. A. J. Edwards, formerly sales mana- 
ger of the Mahoney Aircraft Corp., and recently general 
manager of the Prudden-San Diego Airplane company, 
is vice-president and general manager of this firm. The 
plane exhibited was finished in orange and powered with 
three 45 hp. Velie engines. It has a wing spread of 43 



ft., six inches. The open plane is single control, while 
the cabin plane, shown on the field but not in the ex- 
hibition, is dual. 

The Federal Aircraft Corp., of San Bernardino, Calif., 
an expansion of the Ryan Mechanics Monoplane Co., an- 
nounced and presented their new creation, a two-place 
cabin monoplane. This plane has an all-steel wing. It 
is described by the builders as ideal for use on express 
and air mail feeder lines, student instruction work and 
to provide the private owner with a dependable plane at 
moderate cost. It is powered by a Hallett nine cylinder 
engine developing 130 hp. at 1800 r.p.m. The plane 
measures 25 ft., nine inches overall and stands 7 ft., 10 
in. high. Its span is 39 ft,, 10 in. It lands at 40 m.p.h., 
cruises at 100 and has a high speed of 115 m.p.h. 

( Continued on page 966) 
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The Beetle 

A 135 H.P. Seven Cylinder 
Radial Motor 

The first of a new line of aircraft 
engines designed to meet the re- 
quirements of modern commercial 
and sport planes. 

It is the embodiment of simplicity, 
full consideration having- been 
given in its rugged construction to 
quick and easy accessibility. 

Accessories are arranged in the 
rear and can be removed as a unit 
with the rear cover plate. The en- 
tire motor can be taken down piece 
by piece without dismounting. 

Dependability of action, smooth- 
ness of operation, accessibility of 
parts, strength and appearance are 
achievements in the Beetle Aircraft 
Engine. 

We shall be glad to furnish full par- 
ticulars upon request. 



THE KIMBALL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
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The Stinson Detroiter attracted considerable attention. 
Nothing new was presented here beyond a few refine- 
ments. Stinson representatives continually called to the 
attention of visitors the facts that the plane will fly itself, 
that it has made a flight of 180 mi. with the pilot’s 
hands off the controls and that it has a training plane 
factor of safety. 

The Flying Dutchman, made in Holland. Mich., is a 
new low wing monoplane, a type which seems to be gain- 
ing favor. The plane was produced entirely by the manu- 
facturers. as was the engine. The little plane is powered 
by a three cylinder 40 hp. Zekeley engine, both plane and 
engine being manufactured by the Szekely Aircraft Corp. 
With this power plant the Flying Dutchman is said by 
the manufacturers to take off in 80 ft., land in ICO ft., 
cruise at 80 m.p.h.. land at 30 m.p.h., fly 35 mi. on a gal- 
lon of gasoline and weighs only 580 lb. It is a single 
place plane. 

Two present production Travel Airs graced the exhibit. 
Interest in the Travel Air was divided between these two 
new planes and the Woolaroc, Col. Arthur Goebel's plane, 
in which he and Lieut. Davis won the Dole race from San 
Francisco to Hawaii. Near the Woolaroc also stood Capt. 
Chas. Nungesser's Hanriot fighting biplane. This plane 
is powered by a 130 hp. Clerget motor, and is now owned 
by J. E. Granger of Clover field. The beautiful white 
low-wing monoplane completed by A. C. Essig of the 
Essig Aero Advertising service just before the show 
opened was also exhibited. While this plane had not 
been flown, it was one of the most attractive on the floor. 
The head of the firm built it in his own shop for his own 
pleasure. It is powered by a Ryan-Siemens engine. 

George R. Craig Co. exhibited the Mohawk “Pinto,” 
a light two-place low wing monoplane. The cockpit in 
this plane is arranged semi-tandem and permits ease of 
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ingress and egress. In other words, the seats are stag- 
gered. combining the advantage of a side-by-side arrange- 
ment. but eliminating any possible interference with the 
controls. In this plane, also, the gasoline tanks, being 
located in the wings, makes it possible to fill them from 
the ground. A new production six cylinder 80 hp. An- 
zani engine is included as standard equipment. An in- 



The Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. booth. 


terchangeable engine mount makes it possible to use any 
engine weighing less than 300 lb. This plane attains a 
maximum speed of 110 m.p.h., cruises at 95. and lands 
at 35. The Craig company distributes Mohawks in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and Nevada. 

One of the Travel Airs previously mentioned was pow- 
ered during the show with the Warner Scarab and was 
exhibited by the San Diego Air Service Corp., a new or- 
ganization offering school service and other general ser- 
vices. This is one of the first planes in Southern Cali- 
fornia so powered. 

Boeing exhibited a 40C mail plane which had been 


How To Use Aviation Insurance Protection 


Insurance 
Protection 
Available 
aggregates over 
$1,000,000 per aircraft 



An Open Market 



Economically and Advantageously” 


a > a a JLs the title of our new brochure. Ask us for a copy. It explains 
also our free advisory service founded on 20 consecutive years’ practical experience 
in aviation and supported by our corps of highly qualified aeronautical engineers and 
our staff of executives, each one of broad practical experience in flying besides 
long training in insurance. 

GOOD SERVICE COUNTS 

throughout the world." 


Lowest Rates-Broadest C overage-Highest Indemnities-Quickest Service 



BARBER & BALDWIN, Inc., Graybar Bldg., New York City, Tel. Lexington 4316 
Underwriting Agents for All-American Insurers and Reinsurers 
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CammanQ-AirE 

(Approved Type Certificate No. S3) 


America’s Finest OX»5 Motored Plane! 

No expense has been spared to make the 
COMMAND-AIRE the safest, best performing 
and easiest OX-5 Motored Plane to fly, in 
America. How well this has been accom- 
plished is best answered by steady increase 
of orders being received and number of 
orders on file yet unfilled. 


Dealer franchises for this popular plane 
are still available in some territories. Full 
information supplied on request. 


Arkansas Aircraft Corporation 

Little Rock, Arkansas 


THANK YOU fa 


flown 30,000 mi. in service between Seattle and Los 
Angeles before entering the show. Twenty-nine similar 
planes are in service carrying mail and express. On the 
field was a new Boeing tri-engined plane with places for 
12 passengers. Planes of this type soon will enter the 
San Francisco-Chicago run. 

Klemm Aeromarine exhibited two Klemm low-wing 
monoplanes, one for land and one for water use. The 
former was powered with a two cylinder, 20 hp. Salm- 
son motor, the latter with a 9 cylinder, 40 hp. Mercedes. 
These are more nearly true glider types than any yet ex- 
hibited in the United States. Wings and fuselages are 
ply-wood covered. 

Stearmen exhibited the Whirlwind model, whose per- 
formance has won much praise in recent months. Two 
American Eagles were on the floor, powered with 90 hp. 
Curtiss engines. A stock fuselage demonstrating , the 
"built-in strength” features, with a new production 
Salmson 120 hp. motor, also was shown. Thunderbird 
model W-14, powered with a Hallet 9 cylinder 130 hp. 
radial engine combines several strength features, which 
the builders declared will insure long life for the plane. 
The plane weighs empty 1300 lb. It cruises with the Hal- 
let in excess of 100 m.p.h. The Hallet, incidentally, is 
a new engine, built on the Pacific Coast. The designer 
of the engine has had long experience with marine en- 
gines. It is of sturdy construction and is well spoken 
of by those distributors and manufacturers who have in- 
cluded it as standard or optional equipment. 

Spartan Aircraft from Oklahoma introduced with their 
planes the Walter engine, which holds six world's records. 
This is the first Walter engine installed in an American 
plane, and it was flown 1700 mi. from Tulsa to Los An- 
geles in 19 hr., 20 min. The Spartan Aircraft Co. holds 
the distributing and manufacturing rights for this engine 
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in North America. The two Spartans in the show were 
equipped with 9 cylinder, 120 hp. Walters. 

The Harry Sperl Aero Corp., of California showed a 
Lockheed Vega, which is to all appearances duplicate of 
that in which Colonel Goebel and Harry Tucker made 
the recent transcontinental record flight from Los Angeles 
to New York. With the exception of gas tank installa- 
tion and two or three minor features the planes are iden- 
tical. The Sperl organization has the western distribu- 
tion for Lockheed. Last, but not least, comes the 45 hp. 



The Champion Spark Plug exhibit 


Velie powered Monocoupe, regal in its blackness. The 
Monocoupe was the smallest of the cabin planes shown. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the show was 
the number of engines exhibited. Several new engines 
made their appearance. In each there was an apparent 
effort to simplify, not only the external features, thus re- 
ducing insofar as possible head resistance, but also avoid 
a multiplicity of working parts. Both of these features. 



THE KITTY HAWK 


3 -PLACE DUAL CONTROL RYAN-SIEMENS MOTOR 

Adjustable Stabilizer and Fin. Interchangeable Ailerons. 

Clear vision, roomy front cockpit — no center section struts. 

Write for detailed information. 

BOURBON AIRCRAFT CORP, 

Hillsgrove, Rhode Island 


THANK YOU 
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Here are some REAL BUYS in 
Airplanes, Motors, Parts, Accessories 


'T'O DEVOTE more I 
A development of our 
ing our stock of planes, 
which present real barg; 

AIRPLANES 

(Flyaway) 


ime and effort toward the 
air lines, we are liquidat- 
motors and parts at prices 


CURTISS OXSs 


AMERICAN EAGLE ISO h.p. Hiss, 


RYAN M2 (enclosed) 

110 Hmo. recently overha 

TRAVELAIRE OX! 


2,500 
2,700 

110 hrs., D.H. wheels, dual. 

MONOCOUPE, 65 h.p. Velie, 100 hrs. 2,430 
MONOCOUPE, 65 h.p. Velie, 50 hrs. 2,500 


RYAN B1 Whirlwind 

About SO hours cross cot 


10,500 

550 


GERMAN GLIDER 

Type which, until recently, held world's 
record for flight duration. 

AVRO AVIAN, 2-placc, new 4,500 

Folding wings, 80 h.p. Cyrrus. In original 


AVRO AVIAN, 2-plac, 


INSTRUMENTS 

ALTIMETERS, Zenith 
ALTIMETERS, wrist 

Range to S.000 feet. 

BANK INDICATORS, bubble type 

INCLINOMETERS 

AIR SPEED INDICATORS 


4,750 


S20.00 

15.00 


SUNBEAM COALTILION, 350 h.p. 1,000 


NAPIER LION, 385 h.p. 

18-cyl. Radiator and all instr 

GNOMES, 50 h.p. 


LAWRANCE, 28 h.p. 
WRIGHT JS 
SALMSON, 120 h.p. 


4.500 

2,850 


SAI.MSONS — ranging from 12 to 550 h.p. 
Also other engines suitable for experimental 
or flying use. All good condition. 

PARTS 

PROPELLERS 

Pusher OXX6 835.00 

Pusher, Gnome, 165 h.p. 25.00 

Tractor, 150 h.p. Hisso 15.00 

Tractor, 28 h.p. Lawrance A2 25.00 

Tractor, Liberty 25.00 

Tractor, Salmson, 260 h.p. 25.00 

Tractor, Curtiss Toothpicks 35.00 

(New, copper tipped) 

Liberty cylinders each 20.00 

D. H. Wheels each 8.00 

Turnbucklcs, 2" and 3" steel and brass .10 up 
Booster mags, BTH 20.00 

Rocker Arms 0X5— Exhaust 1.00 

Intake 


Shock c. 

GOSPORT TUBES 


x foo 


NORTHERN AIR LINES, INC. 


Executive Offices 
82 9 Marquette Ave. 


O/ierating Over 
2,800 Miles Daily 

MINNEAPOLIS 


Operations, Hangar: 

W uhl -Cham her! ain Airport 




AVIATION 
FINANCING 
and TRADING 

A Special Department of 

Studebaker Securities Co. 

Offers the Following Opportun- 
ities to the Aeronautical Industry : 

1. Financing and organizing 

companies, that manufacture 
planes, motors, or accessories — 
air transportation companies and 
airports. 

2. Underwriting entire stock 
issues after approval by our en- 
gineers and technical experts. 

3. Purchasing blocks of securi- 
ties and retailing them to indi- 
vidual investors throughout the 
country. 

4. A weekly distribution of bid 
and ask prices on stocks of the 
leading companies in this field. 
This service is free to those re- 
questing it. SEE THAT YOUR 
COMPANY’S SECURITIES 
ARE REPRESENTED. 

Shareholders enjoy having their 
stocks quoted because it estab- 
lishes a market on which banks 
base their loaning values. While 
they may not wish to sell their 
shares, they occasionally want to 
borrow on them. 

5. Trading exclusively in aeronau- 
tical securities. 

AVIATION FINANCING 
AND TRADING 

ltd ILLINOIS MERCHANTS BANK BUILDING 

331 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. PHONE— STATE 0226 
CHICAGO. ILL. 
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of course, will aid in reducing the operating temperature 
of the egine. a feature for which all engine builders strive. 

The Rocky Mountain Steel Products Co., introduced 
their first Pegasus, a nine cylinder radial air cooled engine. 
Among the features noted in this engine are built-in oil 
lines, cast into the crankcase ; protected mounting of the 
magnetos; improved and simplified oil and fuel pumps; 
enclosed rocker arms and push rods with quickly detach- 
able covers; single piece master rod; special heat-resist- 
ing aluminum alloy pistons and steel cylinders with integ- 
ral cooling fins. This engine develops 225 hp. Other 
vital statistics are: bore. 4.625 in.; stroke, 5.5 in.; com- 
pression ratio, 5.25; weight dry 510 lb.; diameter. 45 in.; 
length, including starter, 40 in. ; fuel consumption not 
more than .60 lb. per horsepower hour. For the present 
the company will manufacture this model only. 

Formerly the Floco, the Axelson engine, produced by 
the airplane engine division of the Axelson Machine Co., 
of Los Angeles, made its appearance. The seven cylin- 



Tlte Travel Air Mfg. Co. display. 


der engine develops 150 brake hp. at 1800 r.p.m. Parasite 
resistance has been reduced by enclosing rocker arms, 
push rods and the entire valve assembly in stream lined 
containers. The engine has a bore of 4.5 in., stroke of 
5.5 in., compression ratio of five, weight without propel- 
ler hub, 430 lb., fuel cruising consumption per horsepower 
hour, .335 and a diameter of 45.5 in. This engine presents 
as little bulk of appearance from the front as any dis- 

Aeromarine offered the “B” type Aeromarine engine. 
It really is necessary to see the engine to appreciate the 
appearance. This is a nine cylinder 125-140 hp. engine, 
running from 1600 to 2000 r.p.m. It has a bore of 3 ?£ 
in., and stroke of 4-kj in., with a compression ratio of 
five. The engine weighs 365 lb. This is the first motor 
of its type and was run 25 hr. on the test block before be- 
ing brought to Los Angeles from the Keyport, N, J., 

Some of the engines displayed have been mentioned 
already in connection with the planes. The Pratt and 
Whitney Co., displayed one “Wasp” and one “Hornet." 
The former develops for civilian use 400 hp. at 1900 
r.p.m., and for military use 450 hp. at 2100 r.p.m. The 
Hornet delivers 500 hp. for civilian use at 1900 r.p.m., 
and 525 hp. at the same speed for military use. 

The Wright Aeronautical Corp. had on display, across 
the walk-way from Pratt and Whitney, two Whirlwinds, 
duplicates of Col. Lindberg's engine, and one "Cyclone.” 
Both exhibits were largely educational. In this connec- 
tion, it was noted that the general public displayed a more 
intelligent interest in motors than at the Detroit show. 
One exhibitor deduced that more "outsiders” are reading 
the aviation magazines. 





(Continued on page 972) 
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WHAT THIS 
PILOT KNOWS 


SAVES YOU $50 

when you I.EARN TO FLY 
The ambition of every flying student is 
to be able to handle a ship alone in the 
least time possible. Purchase of Clev- 
enger’s “Modern Flight” is a long step in 
that direction. 


MILESTONES 

^ OP PROCRESS 


When We Say “Tuesday" 
We Don’t Mean “Friday” 

0 WALLOW dealers have learned 
^ that they can depend upon de- 
livery promises made by Swallow. 
Exact production schedules, made 
possible by the most modern 
manufacturing methods, insure 
"on time” deliveries to our dealers 
and customers. 

Prompt deliveries mean satisfied 
customers — and more profits for 
the dealer. Write or wire us for 
more details regarding the money- 
making Swallow dealership. 




XRUSCON 

iw W COPPER ALLOY STEEL 

AIRPLANE HANGAR DOORS 
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Book Department 

AVIATION PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


Latest Information on all Phases of Aeronautics, Read 

MODERN AIRCRAFT 

By MAJOR VICTOR W. PAGE 


PRICE $5.00 

Navigation. XIX. Stand. 
Report No. 240. Part 1. 
n Simple, Understandable Language. 


Curtiss showed the D-12, a water cooled engine, now 
in service with its 435 hp. for the governments of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Czecho- 
slovakia and Siam. Of great interest in the Curtiss dis- 
play was the "Challenger," which attracted many in- 
quiries from plane dealers and pilots. 

Kinner showed two engines in three and five cylinders. 
A five cylinder Kinner powered the winning Simplex 
monoplane in the San Francisco-Los Angeles race. Also 
Warner "Scarab” and the Szekely engines were shown, 
hut these are discussed elsewhere. The Ryan Aeronau- 
tical Corp. combined with the Pacific Technical Univer- 



Tlte display of the P. E. Ssekely Corp. 


sity in one booth to show the Siemens-Halske engine, for 
which the Ryan company is United States distributor. 

Considerable interest attached to the three parachute 
displays, those of the Russell, Irving and Follmer, Clogg 
companies. It was the first showing of the Follmer, 
Clogg and Co. product. The Russell company had on dis- 
play, in addition to the standard products, a 60 ft. para- 
chute which will be used in a test, after the exhibition 
closes, to let down a Thunderbird biplane. The plane 
has been prepared for the demonstration by installing, 
on the center section of the upper wing, a carrying com- 



Thc exhibit of the Kinner Corporation. 


partment. The big ’chute occupies only three cubic feet 
of space when folded. The Russell ’chute is of the lobe 
type and carries no pilot ’chute. Both the other two com- 
panies equip their parachutes with spring-action pilots. 
Follmer, Clogg and Co. primarily are silk manufacturers. 
Irving showed parachutes in white and pongee. 

The oil companies took generous space. Both the Stan- 
dard Oil Company of Indiana and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California had booths. The former built its dis- 
plays around “Superle” and “Stanolind” aero oils and 
“Stanolind" aviation gasoline. Standard of California 
recommended “Zerolene” for aviation engines and told 
why. Western Oil and Refining Co. exhibited its prod- 
ucts. Texas and Pacific Coal and Oil Co. had one of the 
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RUSSELL 

“ L 0 BE " 

PARACHUTE |3£, 

RUSSELL PARACHUTE- COMPANY^ 
12.02. KETTNER . BLVP SAN DIE GO. CALIF. 


A WALL SECTION OF 

Shepard Airplane Hangars 




NO 

RIVETING 
IN FIELD 
Although 
sectional 

permanent 

structures. 


Shepard 
buildings 
can be 
quickly 
erected by 
unskilled 


ARTHUR B. SHEPARD CORPORATION 

11 Broadway, New York 
Shops at Irvington, NEWARK, New Jersey 



“Engineering Aerodynamics” 

WALTER S. DIEHL 

itras— ’ Wing Section Data, Wing Theory, Air- 
plane Model Tests, Parasite Drag Data, Con- 
trol Surface Design, Engine and Propeller Con- 


Flight Testing. Range and Endurance. Special 
Flight Problems, Performance Estimation. 
Seaplane Floats, Appendix. 

282 Pages 1S9 Illustrations Price $7.00 

Aviation Publishing Corporation 

250 West 57th St. New York Ctiy 


Specialists in 

AIRCRAFT SECURITIES 

General Corporate Financing 


Free copy on request. Ask for Circular A. 

E. H. Holmes & Co. 

60 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


"/lave. 


YOU WILL BE SAYING THIS ABOUT 

MNWS1ANDARD 

(g-d- 24 ) 5 Place 

YEARS FROM NOW 


STURDY 


DEPENDABLE 


PATERSON 


GATES-DAY 
AIRCRAFT CORR 
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P 

Ease of Control l 

L IGHT touch of the booster 
starter— roar of the powerful 
motor— a short run— then up and 
away into the blue. 

Perfect performance — complete 
control — the ship of ships for fly- 
ing safety into and out of small 
fields — for flights long or short: 

KREIDER-REISNER AIRCRAFT CO., Inc. 


largest spaces, ine -Associated company mviieu visions 
to make themselves comfortable in easy chairs. Kendall 
“Penzbest” motor oils were shown. Shell was repre- 
sented, as was the Union Oil Co. 

Propellers of various types drew considerable atten- 
tion. In the Westinghouse exhibit, in addition to lamps 
and lights, were several Micarta cloth propellers. These 
are designed for a load of 200 hp., at 1800 r.p.m.. but 
during one continuous 10 hr. test, one carried an overload 
of 800 hp. with no sign of fatigue or failure. Story wood 
propellers, Hamilton all-metal. Standard steel, Aluminum 
Company of America, California Propeller Co., and others 
were represented. The Aluminum Company occupied a 
prominent place adjacent to the main entrance, where its 
various products attracted many favorable comments. 

A tail skid surface that “will not wear out” was offered 
exhibitors and pilots without charge by the Stoody Co., 
manufacturers of welding rod, alloy steels and equip- 
ment. This is a hard surfacing, known as “Stoodite,” 



More Aircraft Manufacturers 
in 1929 Will Equip with 



Motor Price $1875 f.o.b. Glendale 


Kinner Airplane & Motor Corp. 

San Fernando Rd. and Grand View Ave. 
GLENDALE, CALIF. 


yOU for m, 



The display of Ilic Prnddcn Aircraft Corp. 


to be welded to a skid. Ahlberg Bearing Co., showed 
bearings of all sizes, including duplicates of the main 
bearing used in the Whirlwinds. 

The Pioneer Instrument Co. showed many new features 
in small dial aircraft instruments. The Pacific Scientific 
Co., of San Francisco and Los Angeles, had charge of 
this space. Miss Bessie Davis, secretary and assistant 
general manager of Pioneer company, came across the 
continent by air to attend the show. 

A part of the exhibit of the Keystone Aircraft Corp. 
was formed by the nine U. S. Army Air Service bombers 
under command of Maj. Hugh Knerr, which spanned the 
continent to participate in the races. This was said to 
be the first bombing group ever to cross the nation. In 
the Keystone booth was a model of the Army's largest 
bomber, the "Super Cyclops," which is described as a 
“flying fortress.” There also was a model of the Key- 
stone "Pathfinder,” a 12 passenger tri-engined passenger 
plane. Announcement was made of the new Keystone 
“Patrician,” which will be a passenger carrying com- 
mercial monoplane, powered with three Wright Cyclone 
engines. 

The rubber companies had exhibits of tires of manv 
sizes. The Department of Commerce, the N. A. A. anil 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce had booths. 
A few western chambers of commerce, including San 
Diego and Monrovia, sent representatives also. Then 
there were Bosch magnetos, pneumatic tools, starters. 
Scintilla magnetos, electrical tools, insurance and finance 
methods and various other products and services offered. 

The number of actual sales made during the show were 
not great but in a way they are less important and of less 
value than the show as an institution. These exhibitions 
are concrete demonstrations to the public of the rapid 
advance of aircraft design and manufacturing methods. 

( Continued on page 976) 
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Ireland Flying Boats 

The demand for flying boats for use by commuting 
sportsmen and sightseeing operators has caused us to 
devote our entire production facilities during the balance 
of this year to aircraft of this type. 

Practically the same ship as the successful Ireland 

the Ireland Flying Boat in a class all by itself. Of 
course powered with the dependable Wright Whirl- 
wind. Seats five. 

Write for complete details 

IRELAND AIRCRAFT, Inc. 

Curtiss Field, Garden City, N. Y. 



WIND CONES 



NIGHT WIND CONES 


NAVIGATION LIGHTS 

KELLY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
5958 Washington Blvd. Chicago. III. 


“For Safety in the Air, — Everywhere’’ 
No detail of the 


IRVING AIR CHUTE 



OVER 100 LIVES SAVED IN EMERGENCY 
OVER 8,000 SUCCESSFUL “LIVE” DROPS 
OVER 30,000 SUCCESSFUL TEST DROPS 

Illustrated literature on request 

IRVING AIR CHUTE COMPANY, Inc. 
372 Pearl Street Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cable Address: “Irvin Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A.” 


NITRATE 

DOPE 

NEW 

IMMEDIATE 

PRODUCTION 

SHIPMENT 

Contractors to U. S. Army and Navy 

VAN SCHAACK BROS. CHEMICAL WORKS 

3358 AVONDALE AVE. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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First ^ places 
in National Air Tour 

Taken by Macvvhyte-Equipped 
Planes 

Also, 19 out of the 22 planes 
that finished were equipped 
with Macwhyte Tie Rods. 
If you are not already using 
Macwhyte Tie Rods, write to- 
day for full details— Streamline 
for external and Round for 
internal bracing. Macwhyte 
Company, 2905 Fourteenth 
Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

MACWHYTE 

Streamline and Round 

TIE RODS 


WELDED 

ALUMINUM 
and.!.. TANKS 

... by Paramount . . . guarantee 
the utmost in safety, lightness, and 
strength. Strict adherence to the 
most rigid Army, Navy, and Com- 
mercial specifications in design and 
construction . . . over a period of 
ten years . . . has convinced leading 
aircraft builders that “you can de- 
pend on a Paramount tank.” 

constructed under the per- 
sonal supervision and inspec- 
tion of j. BILLIG, President 
Have us estimate, without obligation, from your 

PARAMOUNT 

WELDED ALUMINUM PRODUCTS CORP. 

429 KENT AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
“Paramount Tanks Are Better” 


The public can see with their own eyes what has been 
done and can get into actual contact with aeroplane and 
accessory dealers. 

And now that southern Californians have been shown 
in person and the nation told through the medium of 
newsreels, newspapers and magazines, Southern Califor- 
nia manufacturers await the next opportunity to take 
their products east for a repetition of the “educational 

The list of exhibitors at the National Aeronautical Ex- 
position were as follows: 

Ambassador Airways, American Eagle, Aluminum 
Company of America, American Aircraft Corp., Aircraft 
Holding Corp., Axelson Machine Co., Aeromarine Klcmm 
Corp., Airway Age, Aero Corporation of California, Aero 
Supply Mfg. Co., Associated Oil, Aero Digest, Aviation 
Publishing Corp., Aero Safety Appliance Corp., Airways 
Markers, Ahlberg Bearing Co., Aero Model Co., Atlas 
Machine Works, Allith Prouty, Aluminum Alloy Cast- 
ing Co., Automotive Sales Co., Arkansas Aircraft, Aero 
Service Co.. Airport Engineering Co.. Austin Co., Ar- 



The Aluminum Company of America booth. 


rowhead Springs Corp., Adams Aerial Transport, Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce. Aeronautical World, 
Advance Aircraft, Aircraft Operations, American Bosch, 
Angelus Steel Treating Co. 

Boeing Airplane Co., Berry Brothers, Brownstein 
Lewis Co., Behrendt Levy, Buhl Pacific, Bundy Airplane, 
Robert Bosch Magneto Co., S. F. Bowser. I. J. Boothe 
Corp.. R. O. Bone, Bohn Aluminum, Bach Aircraft Corp.. 
Brownback Laboratories, Bartlett Products. 

Curtiss-Robertson, Crown Motor Carriage Co., George 
R. Craig, Cohn-Goldwater Co., California Compressed 
Gas Co., Crawford Airplane Co.. Champion Machine. 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Consolidated Instruments. 
California Panel and Veneer Co., Champion Spark Plug 
Co., Cooper Hewitt, California Propeller Co., Crouse 
Hinds, California Aerial Transport, Curtiss Airplane 
Motors, Courier Monoplane Co.. Chance Vought, Califor- 
nia School of Aeronautics, Constantian Brothers, Des- 
monds, Ducommon Hardware Corp.. Department of 
Commerce, Douglas Co., E. I. du Pont, De Nemours 
and Co., Excello Tool Mfg. Co„ Eclipse Machine Co.. 
Eno Rubber Co., A. R. Ebrite, T. E. Essig Co., Ethyl 
Gasoline Co. 

Federal Artcraft Co.. Featherlike Pneumatic Products 
Co., Fohner Clogg and Co.. Flightex Fabric. Famous De- 
partment Store, Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Fvr 
Fvter Pacific, Fairchild, Inc. 

Granger Aircraft, General Aircraft Corp., General 
Electric Corp., Gordon and Ferguson, Goodrich Tire and 
Rubber Co., Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 

Heywood Starter Corp., Haskelite .Mfg. Co., Harris 
and Frank, Hallett Motors, B. Hayman and Co., Hanni- 
tory, Inc., Heath and Heath, Nick Harris, W. B. Huber. 
M. E. Hulse, Hollywood Aero Club, Hamilton All-Metal 
Propellers. 

Irving Airchute Co. 


( Cot 
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ABC of Flight 

By W. Laurence LePage 

■nth a foreword by AsritoM Secretary^! ,l,e 

An elementary volume in non-technical 
language on the fundamentals of flight, 
the airplane and the aircraft engine. It 
requires no previous knowledge of aero- 
nautics, physics or mathematics. 



IT IS AN EXCELLENT BOOK TO 
SUPPLEMENT FLYING INSTRUCTION 

Book Department 

Aviation Publishing Corporation 

250 West 57th Street New York City 


Grass Seed 

for Airports 


and Landing Fields 



SEAMLESS 

STEEL TUBING 

All Aircraft Grades 
Warehouse stocks for immediate 
shipment in any quantity. 

Mill shipments for substantial 
production requirements. 

SERVICE STEEL COMPANY 

32 E. Front St. 1435 Franklin St. 216 N. Alameda St. 


Keep Abreast of 

Aeronautical Development 

W E have prepared a booklet on Aerol 
Shock Absorbing Struts that is of in- 
terest to every man connected with flying. 

A copy of this is yours for the asking. 

These perfectly controlled telescoping struts 
swallow the landing impact and insure 
smooth taxiing over almost any ground. 
Forced landings are far less hazardous on 
Aerol Struts. You should get the details 
contained in the booklet. Write for it 
today. 


Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 

3737 E. 78th St., Cleveland, Ohio 



AEROL^STRUl 


• »T I TAN I NE> || 

A Complete Range of 
AIRPLANE FINISHING MATERIALS 

Dope-proof paint, black, white, aluminum or grey; 
Clear nitrate and acetate dopes; 

Ti-Two colored one-material dope; 

Pigmented nitrate dopes; 

Flexible wing lacquer; 

Wood and metal lacquer (for inside and outside finish) 

TITANINE, Inc. 


Union, Union County, New Jersey 
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IDECO Steel Hangars and Buildings 



For building an airport or a private landing field 
IDECO is ready to furnish hangars, shops, offices, 
waiting rooms and other buildings, landing light, 
beacon, floodlight and radio towers and any of the 
various structural material necessary in a modern 
airport or complete airway. Both in the matter of 
planning and furnishing such equipment, IDECO 
engineers are at your service. 

Fire and rust resisting, IDECO Standard Hangars 
provide clear unobstructed hangar space. 

Easily erected, IDECO Hangars can be altered at will 
to meet changing requirements. Completely galvan- 
ized, painting is eliminated. Strong, attractive, 
weathertight and proof against fire and rust, they 
combine long life with low initial cost. 

Write for further information. 

Saras- 1 Derri ' k • 


• Co., Jay Mfg. Co., 


Keystone Aircraft Corp., Kinner Motors. Kendall Re- 
fining Co., Joseph Kreutzer Corp., King Zonne. 

Lockheed Aircraft Co.. Lippiatt Aircraft Co., L. A. 
Fireworks, L. A, Metropolitan Airport, LaFayette Aero 
Club. Los Angeles Community Chest. Los Angeles Bureau 
of Water Power. 

Mono Aircraft, Murphy Varnish Co., Miller Airplane 
Products, Marshutz Optical Co., MacWhyte Co., Mon- 
rovia Air Club, Mutual Aircraft. E. B. Meyrovitz, Inc.. 
Maddux Air Lines, Monasco Motors, J. A. Meyers. 
Manhattan Chamber of Commerce. 

Northrup Mfg. Co., National Air Pilots’ Association. 
Xaturaline Oil Co., National Aeronautic Association. Na- 
tional Steel Products, Nicholas-Beazlev. National Auto 
and Electric School. 

Oakite Products. 

Pratt and Whitney, Pacific Aeromotive, Pyrene Mfg. 
Co., Pacific Finance Corp., Pioneer Instrument Co., Port 




The attractive Nicholas-Beasley display. 


of Oakland. Bineau Electric Co., Phister Mfg. Co.. Paci- 
fic Radium Appliance, Parker Appliance Co., Prudden 
Airplane Corp., Puget Sound Glove Co. 

Rogers Aircraft, Rocky Mountain Steel Products Co., 
Rankin Flying School, Richfield Oil Co., Russell Mfg. 
Co., H. H. Robertson Co., Russell Parachute, T. C. Ryan 
Aeronautical Corp., Rogers Pattern Shop, Rand McNallv. 
John A. Roebling, Richardson. 

Short School of Aviation, San Diego Air Service, Stan- 
dard Oil Co.. Stoody Co. ; Shaw, Palmer and Bakewell 
Co., Standard Oil Company of Indiana, Safeturn Signal 
Co., Standard Steel Propeller, Smith-Booth Usher, Stan- 
dard Mercantile Co.. Spillane Mfg. Co., C. S. Storey, 
Snap-On Wrench Co.. Stewart-Hartshorn Co., Soully 
Brothers, Inc.; A. C. Spaulding and Brothers, Spartan 
Aircraft Co., Star Aircraft Corp., O. E. Szekely Co., 
Scintilla Mfg. Co., Stinson Aircraft Co., Slate Aircraft 
Corp., Strauss and Buegeleisen, Shelton Looms, Security 
Mfg., San Diego Chamber of Commerce, Spence Air- 
plane Photo Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Transportation Indemnity 
Co.. Taungani Piston Co., Thaden Metal Aircraft Co., 
Texas Pacific Oil, W. Harris Thurston. 

Union Oil Co.. United Air Service. United States Tire 
Co., U. S. Army, U. S. Air Corps Reserve. U. S. Refin- 
ing Co. 

Vellumoid Co., Virginia Bridge and Iron Co., Van 
Dorn Electric Tool Co. 


n Air Express, Warner Aircraft Corp., Wright 
cal Corp., Western College of Aeronautics, 
Western Auto Supply Co.. VVestinghouse Electric Corp.. 
Western Flying. William Waterhouse, Western Oil and 


. „ — J, Western Oil and 

% Co., Warren School of Aeronautics, 
n Machine Co. 




/ ILLI AM E. ARTHUR, formerly president 
' of William E. Arthur & Co., Airport 
Engineers, and two principal members of his 
staff, have joined The Austin Company, of 
which Mr. Arthur will be Manager of the 
Airport Division. 

The valuable experience which Mr. Arthur has 
had in designing several of the finest airports 
in the country, will further augment Austin’s 
wide experience, extending over a period of 
more than ten years, in designing and build- 
ing complete airports, hangars, aircraft factories 
and other aeronautical structures. 



Mr. William E. Arthur will be located at 
Austin’s national headquarters in Cleveland, but 
he and his staff will be available for any type 
of airport or aviation building project con- 
templated in any part of the country. 




For reports, surveys, designs, approximate costs 
of airports and buildings, lighting, drainage, 
etc., get in touch with the nearest Austin office. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 



AUSTIN 

Complete Building Service 






